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Professor Lofberg was born in Finland April 21, 1882, but 
was educated in this country, receiving his A.B. from John B. 
Stetson University in 1905 and from the University of Chicago 
three months later. In college his major interest was in Latin and 
Greek, and this interest he continued to pursue in his graduate 
work in the University of Chicago, where he received the doc- 
torate in Greek in 1914. His dissertation, entitled Sycophancy in 
Athens, was followed at intervals by articles in Classical Philol- 
ogy and the CLAssIcaAL JouRNAL in the field of Greek law. In 
consequence he came to be recognized abroad as an important 
member of the group of American scholars who are interested in 
Greek legal institutions. Some years ago considerable space in a 
foreign review was devoted to a summary of his work to date 
with appreciative comments and criticisms. 

After obtaining his degree Lofberg began his teaching in the 
University of Texas. His success was so great that he received 
more calls than a young scholar usually receives, Queen’s Uni- 
versity (Canada), Washington and Lee, and then Oberlin in 
quick succession. Oberlin with its balanced emphasis upon pro- 
ductive scholarship and good teaching suited him admirably. But 
had he survived, there is no doubt he would have been called upon 


1 Unfortunately no suitable photograph of Professor Lofberg is available for 
reproduction in the JourwaL. —R. C. F. 
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to join the thinning ranks of Hellenists in one or other of the big 
universities. 

In a remarkable degree he had the faculty of picking out in 
his classes the rare student with personality and scholarship pos- 
sibilities, and inspiring him with a zeal for critical and construc- 
tive scholarship. When he recommended a man to a graduate 
school, full reliance could be placed upon his judgment. He 
found great satisfaction in following the career of young men 
whom he encouraged to take up the profession of university teach- 
ing. And some of them are now on the way to realize the ideals 
of their great teacher and pass on the torch they received from 
his hands. 

His services to the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South are well known to the readers of this JouRNAL, both 
as secretary (1930-32) and as editor-in-chief of the CLAsstcaL 
JouRNAL since July 1, 1932. His loyalty to the cause was so great 
that he never shirked undertaking any task he felt he could suc- 
cessfully perform. 

He had a host of friends in the ranks of the classical teachers 
throughout the country. Great is the loss of those who had the 
good fortune to be numbered among his intimate friends. He 
died November 10, 1932, after an illness of a few weeks. 

Koitav 8’ &yeu 
véodev evoxiaoctov alév, 
ovdé zévbos Ehix’ GxAavtov. 


R. J. BoNNER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A REMINDER 


Members of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South need to be reminded of the announcement made in the June 
JourRNAL to the effect that the twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Association will be held with the College of William and 
Mary at Williamsburg, Va., April 13-15, 1933. 











THOSE SURPRISING GEORGICS 


By MARGARET KENNY 
East High School, Buffalo 


A didactic poem, we are told, dealing with the cultivation of 
the fields and vines, the care of animals, the culture of bees. An 
introduction, if not terrifying, at least unalluring. Didactic is 
surely a forbidding word, and most of us like our poetry unal- 
loyed. For the serious inquirer into Nature’s extra-urban gifts 
there are the plentiful bulletins provided by a benevolent govern- 
ment stating the facts plainly and coldly. When to sow, when to 
reap, the particular merits of different soils, watching the humors 
of the sky, the location of the winds — this is the stuff that farm- 
ers’ manuals are made of, and in this direction the jaded city 
dweller, surfeited with the blare and tawdriness of the life that 
surrounds him, turns his quickening step. But if our quest is 
poetry, we care not to be informed but inspired. We want to be 
rescued from the dreariness and monotony which are the com- 
mon lot, to be carried up to insurmountable heights, to be put 
“to sleep in the arms of the blast,” to be dazzled by the brilliance 
of distant places, to search into the soul of man, the heart of 
God, and the secret places of Nature. But who is so unreasonable 
as to demand the happy marriage of these two irreconcilables? 
Who so sanguine as to hope to find it? The lover of the Aeneid, 
having reveled in that ocean roll of rhythm, having been swept 
along in the colorful turmoil of Trojan vicissitudes, fired by the 
lust of battle, and impressed with the misery and inexorability of 
man’s pitiful state, cries, like Oliver Twist, “I want some more.” 
The Georgics beckon — but uninvitingly. He approaches falter- 
ingly with trepidation and distrust. He reads perfunctorily — 
then quickly, animatedly, avidly. 
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Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 


He opens his blinking eyes on a new world created by the fine 
frenzy of the poet’s eye. The magician waves his wand and the 
dun, rugged soil, so familiar, is all aglow. The ordinary and the 
commonplace take on new shapes. They gleam, they glisten. The 
drab, earthy existence revitalized presents to the intellectual and 
the sophisticate the peace he so craves, the serenity that the fever 
and the fret of towered cities so deny him. The storm takes on 
new majesty, new power, new terror. And sprinkled amid the 
dull, dry bones of agricultural explanations, mythological allu- 
sions carry him off to the land of fancy, and geographical refer- 
ences to the remote corners of the earth. 

Consider first the use of color. The painter is not more familiar 
with the possibilities of the spectrum, with the variety and the 
multiplicity of Nature’s hues. The shades on his palette range 
from brightest red to deepest indigo with all the nuances inter- 
vening. The first of these colors, the most striking and decisive 
of them all, bursts upon us again and again, startling us with its 
brightness and suddenness. Such phrases as rubens Vesper, 
rubicunda Ceres, Tyrios rubores flash before us and enliven the 
page with their brilliance. From the rich, warm glow of croceum 
cubile and croceis floribus we pass to the glitter of flava farra, 
sol aureus, flaventis harenas. Green, too, in a poem of fields and 
woods refreshes like a clear, cool draught from a mountain 
spring — viridi stipula, viridissima gramine, virentem Alburnum. 
Then in this dazzling procession the color of sea and _ sky, 
caeruleus Proteus, lumine glauco; and from there to violets and 
purples — violae sublucet purpura nigrae and purpureo capillo. 
Black, full of gloom and foreboding, constantly presents itself, 
atrae picis, nigerrimus Auster; and white in effective contrast, 


Noctisque per umbram 
flammarum longos a tergo albescere tractus (1, 366 f.). 


This is no hasty poetaster, but the conscious artist earnestly bend- 
ing all the powers of his senses to the perfection of detail and 
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diligently searching in the world about him for every possible 
embellishment of his work. 

While this timely use of color entrances the eye and vivifies the 
image, the happy application of epithets captures the mind and 
moves the heart. Throughout what would ordinarily prove to be 
dull, prosy expositions is plentifully scattered by a swift, in- 
genious twist of the poet’s pen a store of image-making adjec- 
tives, replete with suggestiveness and connotations. The mention 
of a few will suffice to mark the extensive range of Vergil’s 
material and his deftness, by the use of merely a word, in rescu- 
ing an idea from the depths of the practical to the heights of the 
poetic. What more unexpected than designations such as these: 
robigo segnis, iniquo pondere rastri, infidum marmor, ieiuna 
glarea, where an almost human personality is attributed to 
inanimate objects and Nature’s inner functions are bound up 
closely with the life of man! And what more forceful than 
flagranti telo, insanum forum, fluvios rapacis, aeris rauci? The 
gently suggestive, too, soft and soothing, is merely a reflection of 
the poet’s mild and impressionable nature — tener umor, molli 
collo, roscida luna. About this use of the epithet there is no sug- 
gestion of the trite or the stereotyped, no similarity to Homer’s 
redundancy and consequent loss of meaning. It is rather the 
prompt response of the poet’s inspiration to the demands of the 
occasion. 

His conciseness of expression, however, is not confined to 
these microscopic images. It often embraces a wider view. Who 
could invent a terser account of the rising and setting of the sun 
than 

Cum referetque diem condetque relatum (1, 458), 


or of the emotions of the chariot driver than, 


Exsultantiaque haurit 
corda pavor pulsans? (111, 105 f.) 


In the battle of the bees, the monarchs’ small bodies nearly burst 
with the might of their ambitions : 


Ingentis animos angusto in pectore versant (1Vv, 83), 
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a phrase which Milton wisely thought worthy of imitation, 
in small room large heart enclos’d. 


The modernistic artist in black and white, who with a few sure 
strokes produces effects of power and might, Vergil challenges 
with these verbal pictures of forcefulness and satisfying com- 
pleteness. In 

Spicea iam campis cum messis inhorruit (1, 314) 
we distinctly see the sturdy ears waving on the plain, and 


Fervetque fretis spirantibus aequor (1, 327) 


stirs us with the motion of the bubbling, panting sea. The artist 
who delights in the bold, clear outline should rejoice in this 
image of the raven, 

Et sola in sicca secum spatiatur harena (1, 389), 


where the slow motion of the spondee and the alliterative sibilant 
effect contribute to the dignity and vigor of this image of the 
bird’s lonely promenade. At the master’s touch the war horse too, 


Hinc bellator equus campo sese arduus infert (11, 145), 


stands erect and prances proudly into the field of battle. 

Here it is, in this meticulous care for details, this painstaking 
preoccupation with the minutest matters, that Vergil shows him- 
self the supreme artist. Not content with dependence on the divine 
inspiration that results in those lofty, breath-taking passages, 
with loving care he picks and chooses from the abundant mass 
of material at his command the precise word, the most compact 
phrase, and fits them into his design with the art that conceals 
itself, so that only the vigilant eye can detect that here is a mosaic 
composed of tiny bits — phrases of succinct brevity and epigram- 
matic force, fashioned with patient diligence. 

Here clearly is a work of slow growth, a product of earnest 
consideration and meditation. And in this sincere and conscien- 
tious feeling of responsibility to his country and his art, this 
natural aptitude for orderly arrangement, this sternness and 
sobriety of workmanship, may be detected the Romana gravitas, 
a trait at once both national and Vergilian. 
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However conscious this effort to relieve the monotony of 
necessarily long explanatory passages, the mechanism of the 
poet’s technique never obtrudes itself. Even the elevation of the 
commonplace to the level of poetry, which temptingly invites the 
riotous play of the fancy and imagination, is made to submit to 
that fine sense of proportion which is a marked characteristic of 
the poet. The homely and familiar scenes about him rouse his 
perceptions to a consciousness of their poetical possibilities, and 
his own sympathy with rural industry contributes brightness and 
vividness to the round of everyday life. But these flights of 
poetizing are rarely overstrained, almost never out of harmony 
with the professed object of his work. And it will always be a 
splendid tribute to his art to have elevated commonplace realities 
to imaginative heights without surrendering the requisite balance 
and severity of a didactic poem. 

The sun, which of necessity frequently receives attention in a 
treatise of this kind, is invariably the subject of poetic treatment. 
For the planting of vines he thus recommends the last days of 
dying autumn, 

Cum rapidus Sol 
nondum hiemem contingit equis (11, 321 f.). 
And the beginning of the bees’ activities he times with this burst 
of sheer poetry, 
Ubi pulsam hiemem Sol aureus egit 
sub terras caelumque aestiva luce reclusit (1v, 51 f.). 

The bounding and crackling of hail stones is amply impressed by 
the onomatopoetic effect of 


Tam multa in tectis crepitans salit horrida grando (1, 449). 


Picture the hard, frozen ground when 
Rura gelu tunc claudit hiems (11, 317). 
Topics that permit an analogy with man never fail to attract. 
The similarity to human pains and pleasures lends to the occa- 
sion energy and tender feeling. Thus the cattle’s joy in the dewy 
grass, 
Et ros in tenera pecori gratissimus herba (111, 326) ; 
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and the bay tree’s solicitous protection of her young, 


Etiam Parnasia laurus 
parva sub ingenti matris se subicit umbra (11, 18 f.) ; 


and the contemptible indolence of the drone of the hive, 
Immunisque sedens aliena ad pabula fucus (iv, 244). 


These subjects, which could be prosaically disposed of by merely 
a word, are here amplified and exalted to meet the demands of a 
higher poetic level. 

Vergil, it seems, loses no opportunity of dealing with the 
serpent — a subject which seems to have for him a peculiar fas- 
cination, considering the frequent uses to which he puts it both 
here and in the Aeneid. He delights in describing at considerable 
length its habits, its sinuous coils, the beauty of its scaly, speckled 
body, its treachery, poisonousness, and destructiveness. Here he 
describes it fleeing from the blows of shepherds, its head already 
buried in the ground, 


Cum medii nexus extremaeque agmine caudae 
solvuntur, tardosque trahit sinus ultimus orbis (111, 423 f.). 


And then the serpent of Calabria, 


Squamea convolvens sublato pectore terga 
atque notis longam maculosus grandibus alvum (111, 426 f.). 
Nature in her quieter moods, though treated with a satisfac- 

tory diffuseness and enthusiasm, does not succeed in stirring the 
imagination and enlivening the interest as do her active and tur- 
bulent phases. The description of trees and vines moves the soul 
with the tenderness and gentleness of its beauty and meditative- 
ness, but his treatment of animals communicates a sense of ex- 
citement and vivacity which is a forecast of the frenzied action 
and rush of events found in his later poem. He revels in Proteus’ 
changes of appearance, 


Sus horridus atraque tigris 
squamosusque draco et fulva cervice leaena (1v, 407 f.), 


and a little later in the advance of Proteus with his band of moist, 
leaping comrades, 
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Eum vasti circum gens umida ponti 
exsultans rorem late dispergit amarum (iv, 430 f.). 


But rejoice as we will in the perfection of detail and in the 
ingeniousness of the poet who can from an abundance of homely 
and crude material wrest its fundamental significance and raise 
it to a uniform height of poetic purity; nevertheless it must be 
admitted that the most stirring and overpowering effects of the 
poem lie in those lengthy passages which, though growing im- 
perceptibly out of the general subject, rise so high above the pre- 
vailing level that they may be regarded as entirely episodical. 
For one doubts whether even the genius and resources of Vergil 
could have enlivened and vitalized the minutiae of an agricultural 
discourse, unless he allowed himself those lapses into pure poetic 
thought that disclose Nature’s dignity and grandeur. The role 
of instructor is eagerly cast aside; now only the poet remains. 
With facile cunning Vergil stealthily escapes from the dismal 
tedium of practical precept and blithely disports himself in the 
happy realm of the Muses. 

Tucked away in a dissertation on many kinds of weather the 
description of a storm suddenly startles the unwary reader (1, 
329-31), a worthy forerunner of the gigantic cataclysm that oc- 
curs in Aeneid I: 

Quo maxima motu 


terra tremit; fugere ferae et mortalia corda 
per gentis humilis stravit pavor. 


To choose felicitously from this splendid display offers obvious 
difficulty. The whole passage is an effulgent array of image after 
image tumbling in rapid succession before our bewildered eyes. 
So swift is the pace and so insistent the force that we are left 
thrilled and gasping. “Poetry is spilt like wine, music runs to 
drunken waste. . . till the breathless soul almost cries for respite 
from the unrolling splendors.”’ 

In the discourse on animals their emotional similarity to men 
is again and again emphasized and impressed. Their pains and 
pleasures evoke real sympathy, and their petty animosities and 
strivings move the reader with their triviality and pathos. The 
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battle of the bees (1v, 67-87) he treats, on a reduced plane neces- 
sarily, with all the seriousness and care for detail that he later 
devotes to the martial scenes of the Aeneid. The impotence of 
these pygmy creatures and the insignificance of their cause is 
completely obscured by the fury and rage that throb in these 
verses : 
Concurritur, aethere in alto 

fit sonitus, magnum mixtae glomerantur in orbem 

praecipitesque cadunt; non densior aére grando, 

nec de concussa tantum pluit ilice glandis. 
But the tinsel soon loses its glitter, and the anxieties and pas- 
sions are soon spent: 

Hi motus animorum atque haec certamina tanta 

pulveris exigui iactu compressa quiescunt — 
a sentiment which might well be applied to the story of mankind, 
where the dominations and contentions of rival groups quickly 
pass into the yawning jaws of the past and remain for us of a 
later day merely a brief account on the printed page. 

The treatment of the horse, too, (111, 79-94) evinces a real per- 
sonal interest and love and rises to heights of actually Homeric 
sincerity and eloquence: 

Stare loco nescit, micat auribus et tremit artus, 

collectumque fremens volvit sub naribus ignem. 

densa iuba, et dextro iactata recumbit in armo. 
The account of the diseases of animals, scarcely a subject for 
poetic expression, is made to quicken and pulsate by the ardor 
of Vergil’s interest. Here too the link between the manifold func- 
tions of Nature and the deepest interests of human existence 
cries for attention. A pathetic figure, this pain-racked horse, 
which excites all the tender pity for suffering which hangs so 
unmistakably over the Aeneid : 

Labitur infelix studiorum atque immemor herbae 

victor equus (111, 498 f.), 
where the use of infelix and victor sharply marks a glory that is 
gone. And later, this idyllic note, 
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Non umbrae altorum nemorum, non mollia possunt 
prata movere animum, non qui per saxa volutus 
purior electro campum petit amnis (111, 520 f.), 


where the peace and tranquillity of a pastoral scene fill us with 
an atmosphere of quiet meditation. He thus pays due tribute to 
a noble and devoted animal, dependable, loyal, a pleasure to the 
eye, which has been a service and an ornament to man from the 
earliest ages, and whose passing those who have known him 
cannot but view with the profoundest regret. 


O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 
agricolas! (11, 458 f.) 


are the opening words of an animated and inspired eulogy of the 
life of the husbandman. This is no sentimental affectation, but 
the exuberant outpouring of a genuine son of the soil. Not mere- 
ly the insatiable longing of the former rustic who, weary of the 
excitement and sophistication of the city, looks back with regret 
to the simplicity and realness of his earlier life, it is rather the 
delight of the farmer who, though bruised by the hardships of 
Nature’s pitiless pranks, is again soothed and mollified by her 
tender beneficence ; who, scorning the superficiality of the pleas- 
ures of the capital, finds comfort in the freedom of the open air 
and the heaven’s genial smile; who, keenly aware of the ephem- 
eral and transitory character of the forum’s strife and rivalries, 
prefers for companions things timeless and eternal. Here, what- 
ever our personal feelings and preferences, we cannot fail to 
respect the dignity and admit the wholesomeness of rural life. 
And though we persist in our soul-stifling urban amusements, the 
impassioned earnestness of Vergil’s zeal cannot but recall to our 
minds the enduring satisfactions reaped from a life of toil and 
simple enjoyments, and contrast them with the futile feverishness 
and dissoluteness of life in the city. 

A deliberate digression from a classification of trees and the 
countries that produce them is the occasion for a fervent recital 
of the beauties of Italy (11, 136-76), another of those ardent out- 
bursts of patriotism with which all Vergil’s works abound. 
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Sed neque Medorum silvae, ditissima tcrra, 

nec pulcher Ganges atque auro turbidus Hermus 

laudibus Italiae certent 
is a statement which even the much-traveled modern seems loath 
to contest, and which offers an adequate explanation why even 
today Italy is the Mecca of enthusiastic visitors from every clime. 

But nowhere else in the poem does Vergil so surpass himself 

or is he so unmindful of his characteristic moderation and re- 
straint as in the sublime account of the sorrow of the universe at 
the death of Julius Caesar (1, 466-514). Here the intensity of the 
poet’s feeling animates every verse, for none but the greatest 
sincerity and most genuine compassion could find such soul- 
stirring utterance for its instrument. Speaking of the grief of the 
sun, he says with customary delicacy and gentleness, 


Caput obscura nitidum ferrugine texit 
impiaque aeternam timuerunt saecula noctem. 


And as the emotional effects rise ever higher, and the agitation 
gathers force, the reader is carried spellbound to the climax of 
Proluit insano contorquens vertice silvas 
fluviorum rex Eridanus camposque per omnis 
cum stabulis armenta tulit. 
The episode of Aristaeus (1v, 315-558) taken by itself is replete 
with poetry and fine descriptive detail, “a gem of purest ray 


serene,” but its connection with the main body of the poem (the 


generation of bees from the carcasses of animals) is so slender 
that it gives the impression of an addition of material hurriedly 
affixed. The interest of the story and the beauty of its rendition 
are disarming, but further reflection reveals it as a discordant 
note, a departure from the poet’s scrupulous fidelity to his theme. 
For a pretty story of Greek mythology fails to blend with the 
intense Romanness of the remainder of the poem and with the 
proclaimed intention of this ardent champion of rural life and 
Italy. 

None but the most rigid restrictions of space can explain this 
scanty treatment of the longer passages. It is for learned writers 
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of volumes and series of volumes to administer justice. To dis- 
pose of them with harsh brevity or even to quote a few selections 
serves but to tantalize the reader and distort the subject. And 
here, in Vergil’s flight from the obligations of his theme, is con- 
stituted the real treasure of the poem. For if the poet is one who 
rises higher and thinks more deeply than the mass of men, it is 
lyric transports such as these that reveal what is hidden behind 
the mists that obstruct our beclouded vision. Who can read the 
Georgics without feeling that some miraculous power has awak- 
ened his finer sensibilities or has touched a lever that makes the 
dynamo of his being run higher? He feels the force of Nature 
pressing closely about him, beguilingly displaying her varied 
charms and mutely clamoring for his notice. Where familiarity 
once rendered him passive or contemptuous, he now gazes with 
ever recurring wonder — the tiny, uninteresting seed becomes 
an ethereally lovely flower; the fruit tree, for months bleak and 
gaunt and bare, suddenly bursts into the full glory of its blos- 
som; the great mountain range ravishes with its raw, jagged 
beauty. The whole world, in short, speaks a new language, 
guided by the magic of the Vergilian touch. 

There lingers about the mind of this reader of the Georgics 
only one regret, that he can never read them again for the first 
time, that he can never venture again on that new path where, 
amid the expected briers and thickets of practical information, 
beauty and exaltation lie in ambush, rushing him off his earth- 
imbedded feet into those lofty and hallowed spheres where only 
the divinely inspired can lead. The quest of the undiscovered is 
surely an alluring one, full of adventure, surprise, and excitement. 

Whatever shortcomings one may discover in the Georgics — 
for perfection must always be an aspiration, never an attain- 
ment — that they can stand firm under the scrutiny of the critic’s 
cold, discerning eye is a certainty in the mind of at least one 
reader, who anticipates with pleasure a further searching into 
those unfathomable depths and will always recall with delight 
the moment when he stood 


Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 








THE WOODEN HORSE AT THE GATE OF TROY 


By W. F. J. Knicut 
Bloxham School, England 


“There is more folk lore (religion, if you will) connected with 
Vergil’s story of the “Wooden Horse’ than is generally realized,” 
wrote Dr. Eugene S. McCartney * in one of several references to 
this mysterious incident which have been made in the CLAssIcaL 
JOURNAL in recent years. In the same article Dr. McCartney 
showed by a great number of parallels from the very general 
magic of touching that when, as Vergil® records, the Trojan 
boys and girls delighted to touch the rope by which they were 
drawing the sinister engine within their walls, they were hoping 
to acquire some great advantage by this contact with a thing 
which they believed to be holy. In another paper* the same 
scholar showed that there is a special significance to Roman 
thought in the halting of the horse at the gate.* A stoppage in a 
sacred procession was always a bad omen, but if it happened at 
a threshold it was a worse omen still. But that is not all; for, 
supplementing this argument, Professor Emory B. Lease® ex- 
plained how particularly serious four stoppages must have 
seemed ; for even numbers, and four more than two, were asso- 
ciated by the Romans with the powers of evil. 

This is the Roman side of the question, but there is also an- 

1 Cf. Eugene S. McCartney, “The Wooden Horse and Folk-Lore of Touch- 
ing,” the CLassicAL JourRNAL xx1 (1925), 112-31. 

2Cf. Verg., Aen. 1, 239. 

3 Cf. Eugene S. McCartney, “The Stopping of the Wooden Horse,” the 
CLASSICAL JouRNAL x1x (1924), 316, citing Marbury B. Ogle, “The House- 
Door in Greek and Roman Religion and Folk-Lore,” Am. Jour. Phil. xxxu 
(1911), 251-71. 


4Cf. Verg., Aen. 11, 242 f. 
5Cf. Emory B. Lease, “Note to Vergil, Aeneid 11, 242,” the CLAssIcaAL 


JournaL x1x (1924), 447. 
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other. For we are concerned not only with Vergil’s representa- 
tion of the original facts, but with the facts which he so power- 
fully represented. To these facts, which I had investigated else- 
where,® with the conclusion that the whole incident represented a 
magical attack on the defensive sanctity of the Trojan wall, 
Professor R. S. Conway has lately referred,” again in the CLAs- 
SICAL JOURNAL, showing that the horse must have entered not 
only through a breach in the wall, as I had supposed, but also 
partly through the gate, which was too small to admit its en- 
trance without some demolition. This partial demolition was of 
course enough to satisfy magical requirements, for thus the 
magic circle of the wall, built by Poseidon and Apollo, was 
pierced; and quite a small destruction of the masonry may have 
been meant by the record of our earliest authority, represented 
in the epitome by Proclus of the J/ias Parva.* 

What actually happened at the gate, and what Vergil has done 
with the material which he inherited, can be explained by a com- 
parison with the description given by the late Greek epic poet 
Tryphiodorus. Both Quintus Smyrnaeus and Tryphiodorus fur- 
nish a very useful commentary on the second Aeneid, because 
they almost certainly derive their stories and often even their 
words from the very sources which Vergil himself also used.° 
Tryphiodorus *° says that the gate of Troy was too narrow for 
the horse, but that Hera somehow made room for it, while 
Poseidon struck at the masonry with his trident. He also relates 
that Athena thrust the horse forward, so that it fled on its way, 

®Cf. W. F. J. Knight, “The Wooden Horse,” Class. Phil. xxv (1930), 358- 
366, and “Epilegomena to “The Wooden Horse,’” ibid. xxvr (1931), 412-20, 
In this theory I sought to explain the form chosen for the wooden horse by 
the sinister connotations which often belong to horses in early belief. 

7 Cf. Robert S. Conway, “Two Notes on Difficulties in the Aeneid,” Crasst- 
CAL JOURNAL xxv1 (1931), 620, 623f. I readily agree with Profesor Conway 
that the horse went partly through the gate, not through the wall only, as I 


had at first thought; cf. Classical Philology xxv (1930), 360 and notes 10f.; 
361 and notes 1-7. 

8Cf. Proclus, Epitome of the Ilias Parva, the Trojans drew the horse in 
diehévtes pégos ti tod teixovs. 

*Cf. W. F. J. Knight, “Iliupersides,” Class. Quar. xxv1 (1932), 178-89. 

10 Cf. Tryphiodorus, Excidium Ilii 335-39. 
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swifter than an arrow. Here there is an interesting proof that 
both poets had access to the same source for the occurrences at 
the Trojan gate; for the words and thoughts used by Tryphi- 
odorus** for the action of Athena are echoed, far away in 
space and time, by Vergil,’? when he is describing the action of 
the sea nymph Cymodocea, in forcing forward the ship of Aeneas. 

This is not the whole truth about the Trojan gate, but some- 
thing in Vergil’s method has already become clearer. He has 
suppressed the real reason, as it was given in some older version, 
why the horse halted. It was simply that the gate was too small, 
as the Achaeans intended, for the magical effect would have been 
lost if the horse had entered only by the gate. The Trojans had 
to wait until the space was enlarged. But the interest of this had 
probably been partly forgotten; and Vergil skillfully translates 
the delay into terms of current Roman religious thought or 
superstition, by giving no reason why the horse should have 
stopped. It is part of Vergil’s greatness that he knows what to 
leave not quite expressed. That is how in his version every- 
thing becomes far more terrible and ominous than in the others. 

Apparently the Trojans had to pull in the horse and break 
their wall with their own hands. Vergil** and even perhaps 
Homer * indicate this: Homer ** himself says that it was “fate” 
that Troy should fall as soon as the horse was inclosed in the 
city. Tryphiodorus relates that Poseidon struck some of the 
masonry when the horse was delayed. It seems that these allu- 
sions should be taken to mean that Poseidon was conceived to 
destroy his own wall in the persons of his worshipers. The 
Trojans first dislodged the stones, and Poseidon helped to con- 
tinue the work. Vergil records the action of Poseidon only in 
the vision of Aeneas*® when, after hours of night fighting, 
Aeneas sees him overthrowing Troy. 

11 Cf, Tryphiodorus, Excidium [lit 331 f. 

12 Cf. Verg., Aen. x, 246-48. 

13 Cf. Verg., Aen. ur, 192; cf. 189-91. 

14 Cf. Homer, Odyssey vi, 504. 


15 Cf. Homer, Odyssey vit, 511 f. 
16 Cf. Verg., Aen. 11, 608-12. 
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Tryphiodorus himself does not seem to have had a very clear 
notion of what happened at the gate. He does not realize that 
the horse went both through the gate and through the wall, for, 
even though he indefinitely indicates the action of Poseidon, he 
defers to the very strong tradition that some wall was demolished, 
by describing ** the destruction of quite a different wall which 
had screened the wooden horse while it was being built. Yet he 
ought to have known from Quintus Smyrnaeus that to introduce 
the horse the Trojans “released the sacral veil of their great 
city. 

Vergil knew this, but he characteristically chose an unexpected 
place in which to say it. He first mentions ** that the Trojans 
“severed their walls and threw wide their ramparts,” and then *° 
that the horse halted at the threshold four times. The sequence 
of events is inverted, greatly to the advantage of the poetry. But, 
if I am right about the real reason for the delay at the gate, the 
inversion misled Servius. He explains * that “so intense was the 
sanctification in the Trojan gate, that even after its profanation, 
it impeded the enemy from entering.” That is, the horse halted 
under the constraint of the magic of the gate itself, a sensible 
inference from the passage of Vergil, whether or not it is in any 
sense correct. 

But besides the passage of Vergil, Servius has some informa- 
tion which may shew where in particular the stonework must 
have been dislodged. He goes on to explain in what the sanctity 
consisted, recording that the burial of Laomedon was above the 
Scaean Gate. This was the limen Phrygiae superum, and while 
it remained intact the “Trojan fates were safe.” Apparently, 
therefore, the gate was too low, rather than too narrow, as 
Tryphiodorus seems to have thought, though it may have been 
too small in both dimensions. At least the importance of the 

17Cf. Tryphiodorus, Excidium [lit 204-08. 

18 Posthomerica xu, 440f.: peyddns xendepva xddnos / Avodpevor Avyedv 
txxov éoryayov. 

19 Cf. Verg., Aen. u, 234. 


20Cf. Verg., Aen. u1, 242 f. 
21 Cf. Serv. ad Verg., Aen. u1, 241. 
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limen superum exactly fits Vergil’s account of the destruction of 
the wall. The Achaeans must have meant to pierce the magic 
circle at an important but vulnerable point. 

Servius records the position of the burial as if it were a well- 
known fact; and in his view of the supernatural power in the 
limen Phrygium he is confirmed by Plautus,”* one of whose 
characters says that if it should be “torn,” that would consti- 
tute one of the three “fates of Ilium.” The burial of remains 
in a wall, sometimes after human sacrifice, is a usual part of 
foundation ceremonies,”* and Herodotus * relates that the Baby- 
lonian queen Nitocris arranged that she should be buried above 
one of the gates of Babylon. 

That the part of the wall above a city gate was thought in 
antiquity to be a fit place for the location of defensive sanctity 
is proved for North Greece by a series of propylaics,”* clearly 
designed to exclude hostile influences. Sometimes there is an 
inscription and sometimes an emblematic device. The probability 
that the heraldic lions of the Lion Gate at Mycenae itself provide 
a bronze-age parallel and were in fact designed to be apotropaic 
occurs immediately. It is of some interest that the magic sym- 
bolism of a lion was used by the Sardians, who carried a lion 
round their city ** in order to strengthen their defense. In fact, 
outside the place and time in which horses sustain the symbolism 

22 Cf. Plaut., Bacchid. 953-55; also Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica 1, 802. 

23 Cf. Grant Allen, Evolution of the Idea of God, London (1897), 247ff. and 
especially 257: “The entire primitive ritual of the foundation of a village con- 
sisted in killing or burying alive or building into a wall a human victim, as 
town or village god, and raising a stone, and planting a tree close by to com- 
memorate him.” 

I owe this reference to D. L. Burdick, Foundation Rites and Some Kindred 
Ceremonies: New York, Abbey Press (1901), 149. This book is out of print, 
and I have been unable to find a copy in London or Oxford. I gladly take this 
opportunity to record my gratefulness to Dr. Eugene S. McCartney, who with 
the greatest kindness secured a copy of the book on library loan and caused a 
chapter to be transcribed for my use. 

24 Cf. Hdt. 1, 187. 

25 Cf. Stanley Casson, Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria: Oxford, University 
Press (1926), 234 f. and 251-53. 

26 Cf. Hdt. 1, 84. 
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of war and danger, lions seem sometimes to bear it instead.” 
Perhaps the pet lion of Thothmes the Third brought him luck in 
war. 

Among the propylaic emblems of Greece there are representa- 
tions of a horse and rider. It would have been worth while to 
ask whether they should in any way be associated with the 
wooden horse of Troy, even if Dares ** had not recorded that 
there was, actually above the Trojan gate, an emblem of a 
horse’s head. 

Dares preserves early material, and his authority is not negli- 
gible. On the assumption that he is right, the question arises, 
what was the relation between the horse’s head and the tomb of 
Laomedon, both occupying a position over the Scaean gate of 
Troy and both apparently having an apotropaic function. A 
possible answer quickly occurs. In mythology Troy is much 
associated with horses,”® and over a wide area horses have been 
symbolic of death.*° It was for the sake of the horses of Laome- 
don that Heracles attacked Troy * on the occasion when Tela- 
mon, having found the secret of the wall and made a breach in it, 
constructed an altar of the dislodged stones to Heracles,** ap- 
parently because he thought that he would be jealous. The asso- 
ciation of Laomedon himself with horses is so persistent that 
Malten actually thought that he was a chthonic deity ;** but this 
is going too far. Laomedon was probably a real human hero, 

27 Cf, Ludolf Malten, Arch. Jahrb. xxix (1914), 254. 

28 Dares Phrygius xt. I acknowledge the kindness of Mr. Stanley Casson 
in reminding me of this reference and of the reference in note 24 supra, which 
I had forgotten. Cf. Grant Allen, op. cit. 225 (citing Speth) for horse-emblems, 
probably apotropaic, on churches and other buildings. Cf. Ludwig Smids, 
Dictys Cretensis et Dares Phrygius, De Bello Trojano: Amsterdam (1711), 
312, note 17 (on Dares xi): Jnnuit equi lignei fabulae locum dedisse caput 
equinum, quod portae Scaeae, quam Graecis Antenor apperuit, inscriptum fuit. 
This possibility is however sufficiently contradicted by the preponderance, in 
both strength and authority, of the other tradition. 

29 Cf. Malten, ibid. 189 ff. 

80 Cf. Malten, ibid., 179ff. passim, esp. 200f. and 209ff. 

31 Cf. Homer, Jliad v, 640-43. 


82 Cf. Apollodorus n, 6, 4. 
33 Cf. Malten, ibid. 192 ff., especially 193. 
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whose power was connected by friends and foes with the posses- 
sion of horses; though it is of course possible that his name 
epitomizes several such heroes. It seems then that the burial of 
Laomedon and the horse emblem, both above a gate, might be 
mutually symbolic, each reinforcing the apotropaic effect of the 
other. 

The relation between the horse emblem and the wooden horse 
seems to be betrayed again by Servius.** He gives several pos- 
sible explanations why the Achaeans chose the form of a horse 
for their contrivance. According to one of them, the Trojans 
were defeated in a cavalry action (equestri proelio) which is un- 
likely in a literal sense.** According to another, the emblem of a 
horse marked the doors of those Trojans who were friendly to 
the besiegers and therefore to be spared. It is hard to see how 
this is relevant unless the horse emblem was not on the doors of 
individuals but at the gate of the city. In another of his reasons 
Servius apparently recognizes the variant of Dares, and here he 
seems nearest to the truth. Dares of course suppresses the wooden 
horse altogether, but he is probably right about the emblem. In 
his rationalized story the gate was treacherously opened by 
Antenor. It seems that in some attempt to combine this version 
with the otherwise unanimous tradition of the wooden horse the 
emblem was transferred to the house doors of individuals —a 
further combination with the early story that Antenor’s house 
was marked not with a horse emblem but with a leopard’s skin.** 
The events become intelligible if both the wooden horse and the 
horse emblem at the gate through which it entered are accepted 
as actual. There was not, then, any “cavalry action.” But if the 

84Cf, Serv. ad Verg., Aen. 1, 15. 

35 Cf. Tryphiodorus, Excidium Iii 530-32, where the Achaeans leave their 
horses behind on the night of the sack for fear of the noise which they would 
make. It is not easy to find any other occasion at which the Trojans could have 


been finally defeated in a literal cavalry engagement, even if chariot-fighting is 
meant. 

36 Cf. A. C. Pearson, The Fragments of Sophocles: Cambridge, University 
Press (1917), I, 86, citing Strabo, 608 (probably from the Antenoridae of 
Sophocles) ; Pausanias x, 27, 3 (on the picture by Polygnotus in the Lesche at 
Delphi), and schol. Pind., Pyth. v, 110. 
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wooden horse was meant to neutralize the horse-magic of the 
gate, guarded by the horse-hero Laomedon, as well as to destroy 
the efficacy of the rampart, guarded by the horse-god Poseidon, 
there was a contest between equine powers in another sense. If 
there were traitors in Troy, their treachery is likely to have been 
concerned in the betrayal of the secret of the gate to the Achaeans, 
and perhaps in persuading the Trojans to break their wall. 

When the Trojans severed their magic circle, they must have 
realized some of the importance of the act, even if they expected 
to need their defense no more, and thought the risk justified. A 
city’s xendenvov (veil) was so sacred that even after the time of 
Homer it was thought to be maintained, if not by magic, at least 
by the righteous judgments of rulers ** and not by military dis- 
positions alone. According to Tryphiodorus,** the Trojans, when 
they brought the horse through their wall, did not only violate 
the “veil” or “seal” of the city. For one of their women broke 
the xoendepvov or seal of a jar of wine, and poured the contents 
on the ground; and others had first loosened their pitoat, a word 
which for late poets could mean “girdles of maidenhood” and 
here at once recalls the third meaning of xondepvov, a woman's 
“veil.”” These are all very appropriate acts of loosening *® in sym- 
pathy with the “loosening”’ of the city wall; and perhaps they, or 
the actualities which have left these traces in the tradition, were 
meant to render the main action upon the wall ritually correct. 

The problem of the Achaeans, therefore, had been how to 
pierce the magic circle of the defense by “tearing” the “upper 
threshold,” the most vulnerable point, but potent with its horse 
emblem and with the burial of Laomedon. They probably learnt 
of this necessity from Helenus or Antenor, or some other prisoner 
or traitor. This seems to have been the element of betrayal pre- 
served in the /iias Parva *° and by Tryphiodorus,** magnified by 

87 Cf. Homeric Hymn to Demeter 150-52. 

88 Cf. Tryphiodorus, Excidium Ilit 345-47. 

89 Cf. Eugene S. McCartney, “The Removal of Bonds from Prisoners and 
Slaves in Times of Stress,” Class. Phil. xxv1 (1931), 166-71. 

4° Cf. Proclus, Epitome of the Ilias Parva. 


*1Cf. Tryphiodorus, Excidium Ilii 45-50; also Conon xxxiv, where the 
truth may be preserved: that Helenus actually suggested the wooden horse. 
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Dares,*? and echoed by Livy for the strangely parallel siege of 
Veii.*® The Achaeans solved their problem in the only way they 
could. They left to the Trojans an offering, probably inscribed,** 
which the Trojans would think helpful to the divine powers of 
their city, perhaps Poseidon, god of the wall, and Athena, god- 
dess of the citadel, worshiped together in the same temple.* 
They were the more likely to think this, since the offering bore 
the very form which was chiefly associated with Trojan safety 
and success. In delight at their new protection, a substitute for 
the lost palladion, the Trojans partly forgot their old faith and 
“released their sacral veil’; for the wooden horse was too large 
to pass under the “upper threshold.”” When the Achaeans re- 
turned from Tenedos, they easily surprised the pickets and oc- 
cupied the city either by assault or infiltration. We may allow 
rationalists to say that the attackers really owed their success to 
military surprise and to the neglect by the Trojans of the tactical 
principle of security. If they say so, they may well be right. But 
they would not be right to say that Calchas, Odysseus, or Aga- 
memnon himself would have thought of making such a claim on 
the night of victory. 

42 Cf, Dares Phrygius xxx1x ff. 

43 Cf. Livy v, 15. 

44 Cf. E. Bethe, “Vergilstudien,” Rhein. Mus. xiv1 (1891), 516. 

45 Cf. O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte: Miun- 
chen (1906), I, 689; II, 1157; cf. 1197-1201. Gruppe saw that the wooden horse 
was an appropriate offering to Poseidon, god of horses (I, 689, note 2); but he 
did not apparently also associate Poseidon with the wall in this context, though 
elsewhere he well recognizes this function of the god. So also A. de Guber- 
natis Zoological Mythology: London (1872), 290, called “the monstrous 
wooden horse .. . of Epeios” “a figure which represents the horse of mythol- 
ogy,” but did not proceed from this discovery to inferences about its original 
purpose in the legend. 


























GREEK HUMANISM’ 
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Humanism may be crudely defined for the present purpose as 
a system of thought in which the interests of mankind are the 
chief concern, and a social system of which mankind shall be the 
chief beneficiary. In order to recognize the humanistic elements 
in ancient Hellenism it is useful to glance at its antecedents and 
its sequels. The first stage of cultural development in the sphere 
of ancient Greece was a series of despotisms in Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. These despotisms were all theocratic, that is, the popular 
sanction of royal authority was belief in the approval and sup- 
port of the deity. The tablets of the law were delivered to Ham- 
murapi from the hand of God. In Egypt the king and queen were 
a divine pair and their children the offspring of gods. 

In the wake of these imperial theocracies came Alexander and 
his successors, who set up pseudo-theocracies. Alexander, with 
quick intuition, discerned the value of executive godhead and 
identified himself with Zeus Ammon, reproducing his attributes 
with his own portrait upon coins. In every country it was his 
policy to attach the priesthoods to his cause. His successors per- 
petuated this religious pantomime, reasonable and necessary in 
the East and not quite so unreasonable in the West as men think. 

On the western margin of these Oriental theocracies arose the 
self-governing city-states of the Greeks. The pattern of their 
government was so simple and so easily copied that the type be- 
came a standard and flung its influence far and wide. It was not 
territorial. The temples received gifts of gold, silver, and bronze, 
but rarely land. Thus the priests never became landlords as in 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South at Cincinnati, March 25, 1932. 
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Egypt and elsewhere. The population was homogeneous, not 
heterogeneous as in the Oriental empires. The will of the people 
found expression in the laws because they assembled to make 
them, though the citizen existed for the state rather than the 
state for the citizen. Thus there were two net gains for human- 
ism: the government was neither theocratic nor autocratic. 

Rome in the first stage of its development remained true to 
the concept of the city-state and passed through the normal trans- 
formation from monarchy to oligarchy. The second step from 
oligarchy to democracy was only partly consummated. By the 
conquest of Italy Rome was transformed into a territorial state 
and by the victory over Carthage into an imperialistic state. In 
theory this means that the concept of the city-state was joined in 
unholy wedlock with the Oriental concept of empire. To this 
hybrid system there was added by the Caesars the Hellenistic 
concept of the kingship, naturalized by Vergil in the Eclogues, 
Georgics, and Aeneid.* Thus came into being a pseudo-theocratic 
state with a mock emperor-worship as the test of loyalty. 

If the declining Empire had chanced to ally itself with the 
rising Christianity, the product might have been the most power- 
ful imperial theocracy in all history, but fate willed that the two 
should be rivals, not allies. Thus the world-empire of pseudo- 
divine emperors was supplanted by a power more genuinely 
Oriental in type, the Catholic Church. Theocracy revived as the 
population turned away from Mediterranean city life and marine 
commerce to agriculture and the feudal system of land tenure. 
The new economy furnished an ideal opportunity to the priest- 
hoods, as self-perpetuating corporate landlords, more permanent 
than dynasties. Thus the Church built up an imperial theocracy, 
a concept that is hostile to humanism. 

Out of this imperial theocracy of the Middle Ages, which was 
consummated only in part, arose the new national states of 
Europe. The political changes therein involved had inevitable 

2 Eclogue 1, 6-10, 40-45, 1v; Georgics 1, 24-42; 11, 16-39; Aeneid 1, 283-90; 


v1, 789-807. Also, Norman DeWitt, “The Influence of the Savior Sentiment up- 
on Vergil,” Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc. tv (1923), 39-50. 
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humanistic accompaniments ; namely, the Renaissance, the Protes- 
tant Revolution, the birth of the idea of progress in the eight- 
eenth century, and the promulgation of the theory of biological 
evolution in the nineteenth. The literary humanism of the Renais- 
sance brought philosophy once more down from heaven to earth; 
the Protestant Revolution struck a blow at the Church as a land- 
lord, where its strength always lay; the idea of progress weak- 
ened the age-old assumption of the finality of perfection; and 
the theory of evolution deprived the past of much of its authority 
by assigning its successive forms to the condition of terms in an 
infinite series. 

The idea of progress had not yet been overshadowed by the 
theory of evolution when the first thoroughgoing humanist lived 
and died. This was August Comte (d. 1857; Darwin’s Origin of 
Species published 1859). He was the third of three great philos- 
ophers whose works are landmarks in the history of humanism. 
All three attempted a synthesis of human knowledge. All three 
were actuated by concern for the good of mankind, but their 
methods were poles apart. 

The first of these synthetic philosophers was Aristotle. He 
swung close to a humanistic system. In his Ethics he describes 
the ideal citizen; in the Rhetoric he outlines the training for civic 
life; and in the Poetics he lays down the principles that should 
guide the choice of wholesome plays for the municipal theater. 
In his scientific works he treats of the branches of knowledge 
that should occupy the mind of the highest type of citizen. Never- 
theless the central science of his synthesis is Politics. His unit is 
the city-state of 10,000 Greek males, who are to be the bene- 
ficiaries of the system in proportion to their several abilities. 
Slavery is assumed to be a natural institution, and women are 
assumed to be inferior to men. Political freedom is for Greeks 
only — a tacit assumption. 

It must be recognized that the Greeks were more humanistic 
in their practice than in their theorizing. The Hellenistic town- 
pattern was ubiquitous. Alexander is said to have founded seven- 
ty cities, and Seleucus his successor seventy-five. The citizens of 
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these little states were not theorizers, perhaps, but they con- 
structed pavements, drains, aqueducts, market places, basilicas, 
temples, and theaters. Thus they secured for themselves and their 
children the highest average degree of comfort and beauty that 
ever prevailed in ancient times. They sought health and hap- 
piness, and they sought them in this world, not in the next. 
Humanism, however, is not perfect unless it is a religion or a 
philosophy of life as well as a part of the social system. 

It was precisely because Greek humanism was neither a philos- 
ophy nor a religion that it fell such an easy spoil to Christianity 
and other Oriental cults. The apostles of the latter invariably 
came from theocratic states, and it was a common characteristic 
of them to offer an escape from the miseries of this life to an 
immortality of happiness. The net effect of this manifold impact 
was to shift the emphasis from this world to the life beyond the 
grave. Greek intellectualism took its revenge by compelling the 
new religionists to codify their beliefs into creeds. In due course 
of time theology was born, the child of an Oriental mother and 
a Greek father. Man’s thought became theocentric. The theo- 
centric philosophy was reduced to a system towards the close of 
the Middle Ages by Thomas Aquinas. He was the second of the 
three synthetic philosophers. 

The third in the series was, of course, Auguste Comte. His 
system is anthropocentric, that is, man is the center. Humanism 
is to him a religion, a philosophy, and a social order.* 

It is rather noteworthy that Comte was by training a mathe- 
matician, and that in passing from this specialty to the field of 
universal knowledge he traversed the same path as Greek culture 
in passing from Pythagoras to Plato and Aristotle. Pythagoras 
built his philosophy upon arithmetic and geometry.* His mind 
was fascinated by the beauty of perfect squares and perfect cubes. 
He discovered the mathematical relationship of the notes in the 


3 The Catechism of Positivism, translated by Richard Congreve: London, 


John Chapman (1858). 
4 Zeller, Presocratic Philosophy (History of Greek Philosophy from the 
Earliest Times to the Time of Socrates), translated by Alleyne: London, Long- 


mans, Green and Co. (1881), I, 368-419. 
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musical scale, and so was inspired to exalt Harmony to a supreme 
place among the gods. Virtue, he seemed to perceive, was har- 
mony in the soul, and health was harmony in the body. Harmony 
became a law of the universe, and mathematical proportions be- 
came ordinances of the gods. So, according to the view of 
Pythagoras, as in that of Comte, man lives in a mathematical 
universe. The problem of humanity is to create order out of 
disorder. 

Under these circumstances it is not astonishing to find Comte 
and Pythagoras agreed upon the importance of love. Love or 
goodwill is harmony in society. The Greek word for “love,” 
guia, also means “friendship,” and so we find among the fol- 
lowers of Pythagoras a veritable cult of friendship. Damon and 
Pythias were, of course, Pythagoreans. The vogue passed to 
Athens and made its appearance in a drama on the friendship of 
Orestes and Pylades.° In the military sphere it may be recognized 
in the Sacred Band of Pelopidas of Thebes, which consisted of 
one hundred and fifty pairs of friends. This was a drastic innova- 
tion, to substitute friendship for co-membership in a tribe as a 
basis of martial order. Greek popular sentiment was experiencing 
a humanistic intrusion. 

The force of this intrusion was strong enough to create a new 
social »hilosophy based on love; namely, Epicureanism.* This 
system qualifies as humanistic on various counts: it was non- 
political, that is, man was not regarded as existing for the sake 
of the state; it was nontheocratic, because it was denied that 
the gods concern themselves with human affairs; it was not an 
androcracy, because women and children were admitted to Epicu- 
rean communities. In the latter each lived for all and all for 
each; there was voluntary but not compulsory communism. Fre- 
quent among members of the sect was the saying, “Friends have 
no private property,”’ although it had originated among the 

5 Euripides, /phigenia among the Taurians. 

® The best popular account of it is still Epicureanism, by William Wallace: 
London, Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge (1889). The best 


text is, Epicurus, The Extant Remains, with short critical apparatus, transla- 
tion, and notes by Cyril Bailey: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1926). 
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Pythagoreans.” “I am a man; nothing human is a matter of 
indifference to me,’ was probably a saying of Menander, a 
Greek writer of comedy and friend of Epicurus.* 

Epicurus had many beautiful things to say about love or 
friendship, such as the following: “Friendship goes dancing 
round the world, proclaiming to all of us to awake to blessed- 
ness.” ° Elsewhere he writes, “Of all the contributions that wis- 
dom makes toward lifelong happiness by far the greatest is the 
treasure of friendship.” *° The testimony of Cicero is all the more 
significant because it was forced from him: “What throngs of 
friends did Epicurus entertain in a single house, and that too a 
very small one, and with what harmony of affection! The very 
same thing is going on even now among the Epicureans.”’ * 

The momentum of this humanistic love or goodwill was suffi- 
ciently strong to force the Stoics into an inconsistency.*’ It be- 
came impossible for them, in spite of the doctrine of the self- 
sufficiency of the wise man, to deny the moral value of friendship. 
With characteristic casuistry they essayed to escape out of the 
difficulty. Only the wise man, they said, knew how to choose 
friends ; virtue was the basis of friendship, and the virtuous man 
attracted similar men to himself. They also claimed, in palliation 
of their exclusiveness, that all men, even slaves, are brothers, 
because all possess a portion of the finest element, the divine fire 
or intelligence. They lacked, however, a practical humanistic pro- 
gram of any kind. 

Both Stoicism with its negative, theoretical humanism and 
Epicureanism with its practical and theoretical humanism were 
overwhelmed by the spread of Christianity. The latter, with its 

7 Diogenes Laertius, Life of Epicurus, 11, xowad ta qirov. 

8 Terence, Heauton 77. Cf. Menander, Fragment 602K : 

ovdeic goti por 
GAbteLOS, &v H xonotds: H pio pia 
navtwv, to S’oixeiov auviotnat tedz0¢. 

9 Gnomologium Vaticanum, No. 52. 

10 [bid., No. 13. 

11 De Finibus 1, 65. 


12 Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics: London, Longmans, Green, and 
Co. (1880), 317-20. 
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emphasis upon asceticism, martyrdom, salvation, judgment after 
death, and eternal life, worked adversely to humanism in life and 
thought alike. The common run of mankind fared very badly 
in the Middle Ages. Housing, food, and clothing were all bad, 
labor severe, personal liberty nonexistent, and punishments 
cruel. Of charity there was not a little, but charity is not even 
humanitarianism, much less humanism. 

Nevertheless there was one humanistic strain of thought that 
lived through; namely, Platonic idealism. This trait was, at least 
in part, of Pythagorean origin. Pythagoras was the discoverer 
of mathematical finality. He invented the definitions of the point, 
the straight line, and other geometrical figures. He was so elated 
over his success in demonstrating the proposition known as the 
forty-seventh of the First Book of Euclid that he is said to have 
sacrificed a hecatomb. Plato, in turn, was so fascinated by the 
finality of these definitions and demonstrations that he inscribed 
over the door of his Academy, “Let no one who has not mastered 
geometry enter here.” 

We take this to mean that no student was thought fit to begin 
the study of philosophy, in which finality is impossible, unless he 
had first mastered a branch of knowledge in which absolute 
definition and demonstration are feasible. Plato himself began, 
through the medium of a mimic Socrates, to search for defini- 
tions of piety, courage, temperance, and other Greek virtues. 
The peak of this pseudo-mathematical method was attained when 
in his Republic he sought a definition of justice. Out of this 
inquiry grew his theory of the state, but more important was 
the emancipation of the human mind from the fetters of a partic- 
ular political experience. The Republic was the first theoretical 
political pattern of government. This was a signal contribution 
to the cause of humanism, a great increase in human planning 
power. 

Along with this substantial gain a vicious defect was inherited, 
a hang-over from the mathematical bias of Plato’s thought. This 
defect was the assumption of the possibility of finality. Just as 
in the multitude of numbers, odd and even, whole and fractional, 
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there exist perfect squares and perfect cubes; just as in the multi- 
tude of figures of myriad shapes there are regular polygons and 
polyhedrons, so in the multitude of political forms there is per- 
fection somewhere if we could only find it by following the logos. 
This fetter of finality passed over into the sphere of religion and 
created creeds and theology. Not until the eighteenth century 
was it weakened a little by the newborn idea of progress. In 
the nineteenth century the theory of evolution as applied to his- 
tory and human institutions was more shattering, but some links 
of the old chains still hold strongly. 

By way of summary it may be said of ancient Hellenism that 
its physical comforts and material beauty, its enjoyment of life, 
its freedom and equality, its liberty of thought, and its immunity 
from religious persecution, were all parts of practical humanism, 
but the synthesis of a humanistic society never progressed far 
enough to break the hard shells of inherited political forms and 
patterns; that the mathematical analogy, so urgent in Plato’s 
system, tended to confirm the natural finality of Greek thought as 
it grew up in the little city-states, but the attempt to discover the 
perfect state in the multitude of the imperfect was a great gain 
to humanism. At least man had learned to plan a pattern of 
society of which mankind should be the chief beneficiary. 











THE AGE OF THE GROTTO OF APOLLO ON 
THE ISLAND OF DELOS?* 


By Emiry WapswortH CLELAND 
Williamstown, Mass. 


Delos, now a barren, deserted island, was once one of the great 
religious centers of the Greek world. According to legend, the 
island drifted in the seas until moored by Jupiter as a refuge for 
the wandering Leto that she might give birth to Apollo and 
Artemis. In history, the island first appears as the seat of a great 
Ionic festival to which the various Ionic states, including Athens, 
were accustomed to send annually in May a sacred embassy on 
the anniversary of the birth of Apollo. In the sixth century B.c. 
the influence of the Delian Apollo was at its height. From then 
on the importance of Delos, politically and commercially, was 
very great until its sack by Menophanes, a general of Mithridates 
of Pontus, in 87 B.c. This was a blow from which the island 
never fully recovered, although we hear of it as late as the time 
of Julian the Apostate, who is reported to have consulted the 
oracles of Delphi, Dodona, and Delos, when meditating his fatal 
invasion of Persia. 

Today all that Delos presents as evidence of its former glory 
is a heterogeneous mass of ruins — the remains left from the 
depredations of time and man. On disembarking, one first ar- 
rives at the ruins of the town of Delos lying on the plain between 
the Sacred Harbor and the rugged granite hill of Mt. Cynthus. 
The Sacred Precinct, clearly indicated by the remains of walls 
and porticoes which formerly inclosed it, contains the remains 
of the Temple of Apollo. 

This temple was originally a Doric, hexastyle, peripteral tem- 


1 Read at the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
New England, Worcester, Mass., April 2, 1932. 
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ple of Parian marble and was slightly smaller in dimensions than 
the so-called Theseum at Athens. While this temple must have 
been most important when the glory of Delos was at its height, 
it is important in this article only as it serves as a basis for com- 
parison in dating another monument. It is generally agreed from 
internal evidence that this temple must have been built in the 
fourth century B.c. No earlier remains have been found on this 
site. Therefore, the foundations of the temple, which are made 
from blocks of the native, coarsely crystalline granite of which 
the island is composed, belong to the fourth-century temple and 
are not those of an earlier one which have been re-utilized. An 
examination shows that, in spite of the fact that the substructures 
of the temple have been more or less protected by earth and 
débris from the time the temple was built until the French 
archaeologists excavated them in 1873, these granite blocks are 
badly weathered — so badly, in fact, that some of their edges and 
corners have entirely crumbled away.’ 

Leaving the Sacred Precinct and climbing Mt. Cynthus by an 
ancient pathway, one finds about halfway up the western slope 
a most interesting structure, the so-called Grotto of Apollo, the 
Cavern of the Dragon, or, as one writer describes it, “the mys- 
teriously primeval place of worship — the cave-temple of Apol- 
lo.” Ever since M. Lebégue, the French archaeologist who first 
cleared out the débris and bowlders which almost filled it, made 
it known to the world, this cave-temple or so-called Grotto has 
stimulated the imaginations of various archaeologists. This is 
due partly to the legendary history of the island and partly to 
the unusual character of the structure itself. M. Lebégue® de- 
cided it was built by the Carians or Phoenicians on a sacred site 
of very great antiquity. Whether this Grotto was, as various per- 
sons have attempted to prove, the seat of the oracle, the birth- 
place of Apollo, an ancient astronomical observatory, or (the 


2 Much of the credit for this paper should be given to my husband, H. F. 
Cleland, who, as a geologist, was interested in the effects of weathering on 
the monuments we saw on the Island of Delos last summer. He noticed, con- 
sequently, some inaccuracies in dating. 

8 J. Albert Lebégue, Récherches sur Délos: Paris, Thorin (1876). 
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latest theory) a shrine to Hercules, is beyond the scope of this 
article, as we are interested merely in its physical aspects. 

The bare granite hill is at this point cleft by a long, narrow, 
smooth-sided fissure, the mouth of which is occupied by the so- 
called Grotto, a structure half artificial and half natural, to 
which most authorities give an ancient date because of its general 
appearance. The natural granite sides of the fissure have been 
adapted as side-walls. The roof is artificial and is formed by five 
pairs of massive granite blocks, nearly nine feet long, three feet 
wide, and one foot, five inches thick, leaning against each other 
so as to key one another and thus form a self-sustaining gable 
roof. A number of rough granite bowlders, such as abound on 
Mt. Cynthus, have been piled upon the gable roof so as to make 
the Grotto look more rustic and more like a natural cavern. The 
inner surfaces of the roof slabs were left rough like the side- 
walls. The slabs were smoothed at the front edge and were care- 
fully and accurately beveled so as to make a good joint at the 
ridge. Their bases were also dressed to fit into mortises, which 
had been carefully chiseled in the living rock of the side-walls. 
As the fissure widens gradually, the width of the Grotto at the 
entrance is about fifteen feet and only about ten feet at the rear. 
Consequently, the angle at which the roof stones met had to be 
measured and calculated with precision before the slabs were set 
in place. 

Examination of the edges of the joints of the roof stones 
where they come together to form the ridge, as well as the edges 
of the mortises cut to receive the lower ends of the stones, shows 
little evidence of long exposure to the disintegrating effects of 
the weather. This is true notwithstanding that they are in an 
exposed position and parts of them must have been unprotected 
ever since the roof was put in place. 

Since the roof stones of the Grotto were made of the same 
native granite as that which was used for the substructures of the 
Temple of Apollo, it seems impossible, judging from the excel- 
lent condition of the former and the weathered condition of the 
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latter, to assign the Grotto, as it now stands, to a prehistoric 
period and the Temple to the fourth century. 

A second reason for believing that the gable roof of the Grotto 
is not extremely old is that none of the megalithic monuments 
of the Mediterranean and Black Sea Basins are of this construc- 
tion — that is, with a gable roof. In fact there is no other struc- 
ture exactly like it, and the calculations required to cut the stones 
so as to fit together would certainly indicate a more sophisticated 
period of civilization for its date. 

It is possible that this fissure, a sacred spot of great antiquity, 
perhaps, was in early times covered with a rough wooden ridged 
roof, and that, after this roof had rotted away or been crushed 
in by bowlders rolling down Mt. Cynthus after heavy rains, it 
was replaced by the present one of rough-hewn stones — left 
rough purposely so as to be in keeping with the rustic nature of 
the ancient sanctuary. The suggestion of one archaeologist * 
that there was once a real cavern here, the roof of which was 
undermined by freshets and therefore replaced by the present 
gable roof, does not hold, for caves do not occur in granite forma- 
tions. This fissure is a real cleft in the rocks. The replacing of 
a wooden roof by one of stone would be analogous to what oc- 
curred in the case of the Heraeum at Olympia, where the original 
wooden columns of the peristyle were later replaced by columns 
of stone. 

After this paper was written, my attention was called to the 
most recent official report on the French excavations at Delos, 
written by M. Plassart.° He states that all the potsherds found 
in the cavern during the recent excavations belong to the Hel- 
lenistic period. He also states that granite blocks such as form 
the roof of the Grotto were not so used outside of Egypt before 
300 B.c.; that the men of the islands learned how to work granite 

*René Dussaud, Les Civilisations Prehelléniques dans le Bassin de la Mer 
Egée: Paris, P. Geuthner (1914). 

5 André Plassart, Exploration Archéologique de Délos; faite par l’Ecole 


Francaise d’ Athénes. Fascicule XI: les Sanctuaires et les Cultes du Mont 
Cynthe, Paris (1932). 
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from the Egyptians. The only argument against dating the roof 
of the Grotto in the Hellenistic period is that it does not account 
for the great difference in the weathering of the foundations of 
the Temple of Apollo and of the roof of the Grotto. There must 
be much more than one century’s difference in their respective 
ages. The Grotto, as it now stands, must be more recent than the 
Hellenistic period — possibly it is as late as the Roman period. 








PERSIUS AS A LITERARY CRITIC * 


By WILLIAM CHARLES KorFMACHER 
Saint Louis University 


The charge of obscurity and vagueness leveled against the 
third of the great Roman satirists has been applied with perfect 
impartiality to each of his six satires, regardless of their content. 
As a result there has been a tendency to disregard the important 
distinction between those pieces in which the poet is castigating 
literary blemishes and those in which he is making more or less 
conventional assaults on the moral ills that from age to age have 
earned the venomous reprobation of the satirist’s pen. Further- 
more the charge — whether or not well founded — that Persius, 
because he led a decidedly sequestered and sheltered life, knew 
the vices of society through hearsay and reading rather than 
from actual observation, has been allowed to affect an interpre- 
tation of those satires in which Persius stands forth as a literary 
critic. In this last field he was eminently qualified to speak at 
first hand. 

For if any impression can be gathered from the rather full 
Vita accredited to the commentary on the poet by Valerius 
Probus, it is that Persius was a young man of handsome inde- 
pendent means, having as his vocation, or at least as his ardent 
avocation, the appraisal and practice of literature. His studies at 
Rome under the grammarian Remmius Palaemon and the rhet- 
orician Verginius Flavus *; his friendship with the poet Caesius 
Bassus,® whom he praises so glowingly in his sixth satire; his 
discipleship with the Stoic philosopher and Jitterateur Cornutus *; 
his association with the brilliant Lucan, who was so captivated by 

1 Read by title at the sixty-third annual meeting of the American Philolog- 
ical Association at Richmond, Va., December 30, 1931. 


2 Vita Persii 4. 
8 [bid. 5. 
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his contemporary’s literary genius ‘— these facts indicate suffi- 
ciently that his life was passed in an atmosphere of literature. 
And though he himself scriptitavit et raro et tarde,° still we find 
mention made of the usual run of iuvenalia along with his more 
mature Liber Saturae.® It is noteworthy that his numerous lit- 
erary connections put the poet in touch with contemporary con- 
ditions in the field of letters and with such movements and 
controversies as stirred the literary life of his day. 

With such a background it was to be expected that the poet’s 
predilection for satiric composition * should lead him to aim some 
shafts at the blemishes of literary composition — and those as 
seen in his own day and among his own contemporaries. It is 
notably in his prologue, his first satire, and somewhat incidentally 
in the first twenty-nine lines of his fifth satire that Persius 
makes his stand as a literary critic. 

But, as in all strictly satiric poetry, we must not expect a 
straightforward declaration of the poet’s views on essential lit- 
erary canons. This is not tantamount to declaring that such 
standards of judgment were absent in the writer. Rather, as 
Fiske * has pointed out, the first satire of Persius “is essentially 
satiric rather than isagogic, and its argument, therefore, ‘tacks’ 
rather than moves steadily to its goal.” Therefore it must be by 
a study of hints and tendencies, both in the poet’s formal critical 
pronouncements and in the usages of his own composition, that 
his standards of literary judgment may be discovered. 


I 


It is evident to every reader of Persius that the poet is radically 
different from what seems to have been the practice of many 


4 Ibid. 5: Lucanus mirabatur adeo scripta Flacci ut vix se retineret, recitante 
eo, aclamore, quae ille faceret esse vera poemata, sua ludos. 

5 Ibid. 8. 

®Ibid.: Scripserat in pueritia Flaccus etiam praetextam et hodoeporicon 
librum unum et paucos in socrum Thraseae Arriam matrem versus. 

7 Ibid. 10: Sed mox ut a schola magistrisque devertit, lecto Lucili libro 
decimo vehementer saturas componere instituit. 

8 George Converse Fiske, “Lucilius, the Ars Poetica of Horace, and Persius,” 
Harv. Stud. in Class. Phil. xxv (1913), 17. 
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verse-makers in his own day in his remarkable avoidance of 
Greek words. This, of course, is in keeping with the earlier trend 
of Roman satire, which traditionally laughed at the ornamenta- 
tion of a Latin composition with vocables from the Greek ® and 
at the overzealous pursuit of Hellenism by Roman leaders and 
nobles.*® Yet, if it is an ancient evil that Persius is here satirizing, 
it is one with a fresh and green old age. 

It would seem clear, however, that it is not merely Greek 
vocables intruding in Latin literature but the undue and dom- 
ineering influence of Greek in general that Persius is making the 
object of assault. As an educated Roman of the early Silver Age, 
a man who had passed through the ordinary grammatical and 
rhetorical schools, he could not but be conscious and appreciative 
of the large dependence of Roman literature upon that of Hellas. 
But a mere reproduction of Greek in Latin, resulting in a work 
quite innocent of the stamp of Roman genius and style — this 
was the sort of literature he particularly reprobated.“" For he 
is deeply contemptuous of those Hellenic trappings and apparatus 
which often emerged in Roman versifiers —a feeling coupled 
with that of ridicule for the frenzied poet satirized by Horace at 
the close of the Ars Poetica. The opening lines of his prologue 
are here in point: 

Nec fonte labra prolui caballino 


nec in bicipiti somniasse Parnaso 
memini, ut repente sic poeta prodirem. 


The fountain of Hippocrene is but “the nag’s spring,” Mount 
Parnassus but “two-headed Parnassus.”’ 

Most striking as a phase of this apparent desire to stem the 
flood tide of undue Greek influence is the poet’s personal avoid- 


9 Cf. Horace’s well-known broadside, Serm. 1. 10, 20: 

At magnum fecit, quod verbis Graeca Latinis 
miscuit, O seri studiorum! 

10 Cf, Reitzenstein, “Zur Rémischen Satur,” Hermes tix (1924), 1-22. He 
finds the xaige of the prologue, Quis expedivit psittaco suum yaige, a reminis- 
cence of Lucilius, Frag. 91-94. (Marx), where the Hellenomaniac is greeted at 
Athens with “yaige, Tite!” 

11 This is the position of Cartault; cf. his “La Satire I de Perse,” Rev. de 
Phil. xiv (1921), 66-74. 
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ance, already mentioned, of Greek vocables in his own works. 
True, avtidetov occurs, but this is in a passage where the dainty 
Pedius is being subjected to ridicule for his attention to the 
niceties of Greek rhetoric while conducting a serious defense.** : 
‘Fur es,’ ait Pedio. Pedius quid? crimina rasis 
librat in antithetis, doctas posuisse figuras 
laudatur. 

This same spirit of opposition to Greek domination in Latin 
letters may have led him to the admiration of the language of a 
poet so different from him in philosophical belief as Lucretius, 
if we are to accept the suggestion recently made that the opening 
lines of the first satire, 


O curas hominum, o quantum est in rebus inane! 


echo not Lucilius, as commonly supposed, but Lucretius.** 


II 


But it was especially one phase of Greek influence that roused 
the acrimonious criticism of Persius, and that was the influence 
of Alexandrinism. It is important to note here that Persius was 
not battling with the ghost of a foe long since done to death. 
For while Alexandrinism had long before made its way into 
the forefront of Roman letters and had, for a time, under the 
neoterici almost usurped the field, and though the struggle against 
its domination had been keenest in the days of Horace and Vergil, 
protagonists of its peculiar moods and conventions were still 
much in evidence in Persius’ own day. It seems clear, of course, 
that Persius saw in his model Horace — whether correctly or 
incorrectly is beside the point —a deep-set opposition to Alex- 
andrinism. He must therefore have felt that he was dutifully 

12 Sat. 1, 85-87. There are other instances in this satire where Grecisms 
occur in passages of ridicule. Thus, the patronymic Romulidae, v, 31; heroas 
sensus, v, 69, where the reference is to dabblers in Greek verse seeking epic 
largeness of sentiment; heminas iniquas, v, 130, in the reference to the officious 
and stately burgomaster of tiny Arretium. 

18 Cf. Hendrickson, “The First Satire of Persius,” Class. Phil. xx1m (1928), 


97-112. The writer cites Lucret. 1, 330, 569, est in rebus inane, and calls atten- 
tion to the constant confusion in the MSS between Lucretius and Lucilius. 
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carrying on the fight which Horace had begun. And there were 
among his contemporaries foes in goodly numbers to test his 
steel. 

It is noteworthy that the slighting references to Greek litera- 
ture in the first satire are for the most part suggestive of themes 
and conventions of Alexandrine origin. The recitatio the satirist 
sketchily portrays ** seems to refer to the reading of verses, sug- 
gestive and voluptuous in content as Alexandrinism often was. 
The “Phyllises and Hypsipyles and all the doleful stock-in-trade 
of the bards” ** recalls at once the woes and wailings of Alex- 
andrine heroines. The elegidia *® suggest a familiar Alexandrine 
form. The remark, Callirhoen do,’* whether it refers to a 
dramatic production or to some other literary form, presents at 
least a Greek, and probably an Alexandrine, heroine. 

The troublesome passage ** in which Persius quotes from some 
one or more poets lines which he deems peculiarly reprehensible 
I have discussed in a previous note.’® With Persius as magister 
and the fictitious interlocutor as auditor, the lines may be ar- 
ranged as follows: 

A. Sed numeris decor est et iunctura addita crudis. 92 
claudere sic versum didicit, Berecyntius Attis 
et qui caeruleum dirimebat Nerea delphin, 
sic costam longo subduximus Appennino. 95 
M. Arma virum! nonne hoc spumosum et cortice pingui, 
ut ramale vetus vegrandi subere coctum? 
quidnam igitur tenerum et laxa cervice legendum? 
A. Torva Mimalloneis inplerunt cornua bombis, 
et raptum vitulo caput ablatura superbo 100 
bassaris et lyncem Maenas flexura corymbis 
euhion ingeminant ; reparabilis adsonat echo. 


With the much debated question whether or not Nero is being 


14 Sat. 1, 13-21. 

15 [bid 34, 

16 [bid. 51. 

17 [bid. 134; the Scholiast suggests among other possibilities, Hacc Calliroe 
nympha fuit quam Paris ante Helenae raptum habebat, quae deserta multum 
dicitur rupti amoris flevisse dulce consortium. 

18 [bid. 92-102. 

19 Class. Bull. v1 (1931), 4 f. 
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attacked in the second passage, verses 99-102, we are not here 
concerned. The story is of venerable antiquity,” gaining sup- 
port from both the Vita and the scholia. It matters not whether 
Nero or some one else is the offending poet, so long as we agree 
that it is some one of the recentes poetae mentioned in the Vita. 

The various faults which Persius the critic found in these lines 
we cannot hope to rediscover fully with him. But this point is 
significant: the quoted verses are overwhelmingly Alexandrine. 
We have but to think of Berecyntius Attis beside Catullus Lxu1; 
of the two Greek case-endings of verse 94; of the spondaic verse 
95, a Grecism favored by Catullus in his hexameters; and to 
note with Gildersleeve, speaking of the second passage,” that: 
... It is enough for us to know that to the ear of Persius the lines 
lacked masculine vigor. The multiplication of diaereses, the length of 
the words, the dainty half-rhyme of bombis and corymbis, the jingle of 
ablatura and flexura, may be cited as confirmations of the view of 
Persius. 

The very themes of the quoted lines and half lines — Attis, 
Bacchus, bacchantes, and the like — as in the case of the Phyllises 
and Hypsipyles of verse 34 — bring to the fore characters in high 
favor with the devotees of Alexandrinism. 

It would seem reasonable, therefore, to assert as a cardinal 
principle in the critical code of Persius a keen aversion to prod- 
ucts of the Alexandrine school. And as if to assure his reader 
that it is not Greek influence as such, but rather undue Greek 
influence, and especially that of one particular school which he 
disdains, the poet, following Horace * but, as usual, waxing 

20 The Vita 10, in speaking of the poet’s imitation of the tenth book of 
Lucilius, adds, Cum tanta recentium poetarum et oratorum insectatione, ut etiam 
Neronem principem illius temporis inculpaverit. The Scholiast’s remark is, 
Hi versus Neronis sunt. Some modern commentators believe Nero is attacked 
here and elsewhere; e.g. Kukula, “Persius u. Nero,” Festschrift Akad. Graz. 
(1923), passim; A. Pretor, A. Persii Flacci Satirarum Liber: Cambridge, 
Deighton Bell and Sons (1907), xiv-xvii, 13, 15, 52, and 58, and “A Few Notes 
on the Satires of Persius with Special Reference to the Purport and Position 
of the Prologue,” Class. Rev. xx1 (1907), 72-75. 

21 The Satires of A. Persius Flaccus: New York, American Book Co. 


(1875), 94 f. 
22 Serm. 1. 4, 5-7. 
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more enthusiastic, includes in his first satire a deeply respectful 
tribute to the writers of Greek Old Comedy as the ultimate source 
of the form of literature he himself is practicing **: 
Audaci quicumque adflate Cratino 
iratum Eupolidem praegrandi cum sene palles, 


aspice et haec, si forte aliquid decoctius audis. 
Inde vaporata lector mihi ferveat aure. 


III 


The writings of amateur poetasters in his own day were 
peculiarly prolific in the blemishes which Persius so ardently op- 
posed. It is they who were “wont to trifle in Greek” **; it is prob- 
ably they who would adorn themselves in gleaming white and 
with a “birthday ring” on the finger harangue a group of friends 
with an anniversary recitatio, speaking with the artificially ac- 
quired smoothness and modulation of voice which the satirist 
loathed.” 

Cartault ** has stressed the fact that the amateur poets are 
being lashed under the inspiration of a similar attack in Horace,” 
and that closet poetry, both in elegiac mood and in the grand 
style, is being ridiculed. The Silver Age of Latin letters saw a 
feverish activity on the part of amateurs to versify. The results, 
if we may judge from a sizable fragment by so reputable a 
writer as the Younger Pliny, were far from perfect.** Yet his 
poetry, Pliny solemnly assures us,” was widely received; even 
Greeks were learning Latin so as to be able to read his verses in 
the original; and he expected a poetic immortality from his 
efforts in the field of the Muses. 

23 Loc. cit. 123-26. 

24 Ibid. 70, Nugari solitos graece. 

25 Tbid. 15-18. 

26 Op. cit. 

27 Epist. u. 1, 103-17. 

28 Epist. vii, 4, 4-6; on which J. Wight Duff, A Literary History of Rome 
in the Silver Age: London, T. Fisher Unwin (1927), 536, comments as fol- 
lows, “An epigram by Cicero on Tiro tempted him once to use his midday 
siesta for poetic composition; and the thirteen hexameters which resulted show 


that he had much better have slept.” 
29 Tbid. 7-10. 
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But it is a mistake, I believe, to insist on the amateurishness 
of the poet’s victims to the exclusion of the professional verse- 
makers of the day. The tyro can look only to the contemporary 
professional for guidance, and it is a truism that the current de- 
fects of an art are likely to appear in a more exaggerated and 
grotesque form in the lesser enthusiasts for whom art is only a 
pastime. Thus it was that Persius saw in amateur poetizing an 
accentuation of the evils afflicting the general run of the literary 
output of his day. 

Attius Labeo, translator of the /liad and twice mentioned in 
the first satire,*° must be regarded as a professional, though un- 
successful, poet. His //iad is characterized as “drunk with helle- 
bore.” ** Similarly, it would seem that in the passage ** in which 
the Roman banqueters, well filled with feasting, lie back and ques- 
tion guid dia poemata narrent, they are calling for the recitation 
of some then popular and favored professional poetry; for the 
reader, attired in hAyacinthina laena, is not reading his own 
verses like the birthday celebrant of verses 15-18. The poet him- 
self is dead, though perhaps but recently; and Persius indulges 
in some rather stinging satire on the meager immortality of 
fame the recitation of his sorry verse is to bring him :** 


Nunc non cinis ille poetae 
felix? Non levior cippus nunc inprimit ossa? 
laudant convivae: nunc non e manibus illis, 
nunc non e tumulo fortunataque favilla 
nascentur violae? 


Furthermore, the extravagances of rhetorical embellishment 
and hyperbole, which the poet satirizes ** in the opening lines of 
the fifth satire, 


80 Toc. cit. 4, 50. 

81 Jbid. 51. But cf. Paul Thomas, “Observationes ad Scriptores Latinos,” 
Mnemosyne xix (1921), “Ad Persium,” 33-41, who suggests that veratro 
may refer to the sleep induced in those who hear the poem. 

82 Sat. 1, 30-43. 

33 Tbid. 36-40. 

84 Fiske, Lucilius and Horace, 48 {., regards the opening twenty lines as “a 
Stylistic disquisition upon the characteristics of the plain and the grand style 
in which parody plays an important part.” 
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Vatibus hic mos est, centum sibi poscere voces, 
centum ora et linguas optare in carmina centum, 
fabula seu maesto ponatur hianda tragoedo, 
vulnera seu Parthi ducentis ab inguine ferrum, 


are applicable not alone to amateur products but to the profes- 
sional poetry of the Silver Age as well. The excesses of Silver 
Age epic writers like Lucan and Silius Italicus, when compared 
with the dignified restraint of Vergil, offer proof sufficient of 
this fact. 


IV 


In a very definite sense Persius is, in point of his literary code, 
the most Roman of the four great satirists. His feeling against 
the intrusion of Grecisms and the motive for that feeling seem 
well characterized by the remark of the Scholiast on the line, 


Et qui caeruleum dirimebat Nerea delphin.®® 


For, says the Scholiast: Hoc dicit: sic robur Latinitatis evira- 
vimus, linguae intermiscendo Graecas glossulas. 

Again, the satirist resented the exclusive devotion of certain 
of his contemporaries to the facile and overworked themes de- 
rived from Greek literature. Such poets had not the skill to 
portray native Roman and Italian themes :*° 


Nec ponere lucum 
artifices nec rus saturum laudare, ubi corbes 
et focus et porci et fumosa Palilia faeno, 
unde Remus sulcoque terens dentalia, Quinti, 
cum trepida ante boves dictatorem induit uxor 
et tua aratra domum lictor tulit. 


Remus and Cincinnatus, strongly Roman heroes, had no connec- 
tion with the legends of Greece; while the shepherd festival of 
the Palilia or Parilia, associated with the obscure Pales, went 
back to the very origins of the city of Rome. It was upon such 
subjects rather than upon Alexandrine elegy and the like that 
Persius would have Roman bards exercise their art. 


35 Sat. 1, 94. 
36 Ibid. 70-75. 
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There seems to be a discordant note in his slighting references 
to the early Latin tragedians *: 
Est nunc Brisaei quem venosus liber Acci, 


sunt quos Pacuviusque et verrucosa moretur 
Antiopa, aerumnis cor luctificabile fulta? 


But it must be remembered that in Persius the urge to be con- 
sistent with his models was strong, and both Lucilius and Horace 
had assailed the defects of early Latin verse. The point of 
Persius’ criticism seems to be especially apparent in the satirical 
line concluding the verses just quoted with the lengthy aerumnis 
and luctificabile. Such polysyllables and compound coinages, high- 
ly prized by the earlier poets, were monstrosities in the eyes of 
the satirists.** 

There remains Persius’ enthusiastic encomium of Caesius Bas- 
sus, the friend and publisher of the poet, in the opening lines of 
the sixth satire *: 

Admovit iam bruma foco te, Basse, Sabino? 
iamne lyra et tetrico vivunt tibi pectine chordae? 


mire opifex numeris veterum primordia vocum 
atque marem strepitum fidis intendisse latinae. 


Caesius Bassus affected an archaic diction; possibly, too, he made 
his themes and his treatment represent the usages of the earlier 
poets. At any rate, Persius sees in his verse “the manly utterance 
of the Latian lyre of old’; and we may well suppose that he 
made it a point of pride to admire, save for its defects, the virile 
and archaic flavor of old Latin. For of it no one could say that 
its utterances “flowed with a soft cadence” *° or that “grace and 
smoothness had been superimposed upon its original rugged- 

81 Ibid. 76-78. 

88 Fiske, “Lucilius, the Ars Poetica of Horace, and Persius,” Harv. Stud. 
in Class. Phil. xxtv (1913), 1-36, compares the Lucilian monstrificable (Frag. 
608, Marx) and the Horatian sesquipedalia verba (Ars Poetica, 97). 

8° The exact sense of verses 3 f. is difficult. Cf. the Scholiast’s masculum et 
fortem sonum, non quo solent quidam velut muliebri ac molli voce cantare; and 
G. G. Ramsay, Juvenal and Persius: New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1918), 
392: “Here it [primordia vocum] seems to refer to the beginnings of Latin, 


with an indication of the manly and archaic character of the style of Bassus.” 
49 Cf. Sat. 1, 63 f. 
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ness.” ** Moreover, the earlier poets, dependent though they may 
often have been upon Greece, at least did not look to Alexandrin- 
ism for their inspiration. 

We may perhaps, then, regard the satirist as entertaining very 
definite and well-formulated ideas on standards of literary criti- 
cism. Some of these canons we have attempted to trace. Further, 
it would seem that in matters of literary criticism at least Persius 
was no mere imitator and adapter but spoke with authority as 
the result of original observation on the literary trends of his 
own day. 


41 bid. 92. 











Hotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
directly to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


"Aoy) Kaxdv 

When Herodotus (v, 97, 3) observed in connection with the 
dispatch of the twenty Athenian and five Eretrian ships to the 
assistance of the Ionians, adtat dé ai vées doy) xaxdv éyévovto 
*EAnoi te xai BapBagovot, he used in a peculiarly dramatic setting 
an expression which, however, neither began nor ended with 
him. Homer had twice described an incident which was to assume 
epic proportions as “the beginning of evils”: First, Phereclus 
(Il. v, 62-64) fashioned for Alexander vijas étoas dgyexdxous, 
which became an evil to all the Trojans and to himself, because 
he knew not the oracles of the gods; secondly, when Patroclus 
heeded the summons of Achilles from beside his ship, and 
emerging from his tent, came like unto Ares, xaxov 5’doa oi xéhev 
doxy (J/. x1, 604). Herodotus himself attests the early currency 
of the expression, varying its application with a freedom that 
suggests wide literary usage. In sketching the course of disorder 
in Ionia, he observes (v, 28): peta 5& ob} mohddv yodvov dvEois 
xax@v iv, xal Hoyeto td Sevtegov éx NaEovu te xal Miudjtov “Iwor 
ylyveotar xaxd, Likewise one may note the balanced structure in 
which he arranges the reply of Demaratus to the mocking query 
of his successor in the Spartan kingship (v1, 67, 3): thy pévtor 
Exetopm@tynow tavtyv deEew Aaxedamoviois  pueins xaxdtytos F 
Luging evSsamovins. The last Greek writer to mention the incident 
is Plutarch (De Mal. Herod. 24),' who launches against Herodo- 
tus his trenchant criticism for disloyalty in presuming to utter 
such a warning of impending evil: doyexdxous tohunoas xo0cetnEiv 
St tooavtas xdhets xal tHAtxattas ‘EdAnvidas éevi_egoiv éxeyelonoav 
dxd tiv BagBaowv. 

1Cf. How and Wells, Commentary on Herodotus, n. ad v, 97,3. 
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Of greater interest, however, than the history of the expres- 
sion prior to Herodotus is its varied application after the his- 
torian had fastened it in the minds of his countrymen. The uses 
of the phrase subsequent to the lugubrious warning of Herodotus 
may be classified roughly as direct imitation or reminiscence, 
punning or humorous wordplays, and flat contradiction. The 
clearest instance of direct imitation occurs with Thucydides (11, 
12, 3), who represents Melesippus, the Spartan herald, as quit- 
ting the borders of Attica under compulsion with this solemn 
warning: Hide t jéoa tois “EdAnot peydhwv xax@v deéet. 

An effective use of antithesis has already been illustrated in the 
writings of Herodotus (v, 28; vi, 67, 3), and the use of that 
literary device occurs in combination with the humorous applica- 
tion of the phrase in later authors. The dual meaning of ayn, 
“beginning” and “rule,’’* rendered the word an inevitable focus 
for punsters, although it is significant that the metaphor or pun 
based on that identification of meaning does not occur until the 
Delian Confederacy had come to be frankly recognized as the 
Athenian Empire (Thuc. 1, 75, 1; 97, 2; u, 8, 5; v, 69, 1; v1, 85). 
Thereafter the metaphor is applied quite as freely to states other 
than Athens, as will be illustrated directly. This phase of the 
history of the expression may be advantageously introduced by 
a passage from Aristotle's Rhetoric (111, 14120) in which he 
explains the joke, although that passage by no means marks its 
first occurrence: oUtw d5é xai ta doteia, olov to mavar "Ad nvaiots 
thy tis Vakattys aoxiv wy Goxhv elvat tov xaxOv -dvacdat yao. In- 
asmuch as Aristotle is at this point quoting a number of well- 
known * and readily comprehensible wordplays, we may infer 
that the imperialistic joke involved in Gey xaxOv had by this 
time become widely current. Aristotle elaborates his point forth- 
with by quoting Isocrates in a similar connection: 7} @oxeg 
"Tooxeatys thy Goxny tH mde. Goxiv elvar tHv xax@v «th. There are 
three places in the writings of Isocrates where he makes some 

2For a discussion of the association between the two meanings cf. J. L. 
Myres, The Political Ideas of the Greeks: New York, The Abingdon Press 


(1927), 77-79. 
8 Cf. Am. Jour. Phil. uu (1931), 271. 
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such statement, although the context of Isocrates would suggest 
that Aristotle retained only a vague recollection of the words of 
the orator.* Citing the inordinate ambition of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, who, at the instigation of Alcibiades, sought to secure 
dominion over the sea and thereby lost the hegemony by land, 
he adds (Phil. 61) : Got’ ei tic pain tote thy apy avtois ylyveotdar 
tov nagdvtwv xax@v, Ste tiv aoxiv tis Baddttyns éhauBavov, ovx 
dv tEekeyyein wevddouevoc. In his De Pace (101) the circumstances 
are similar, and Isocrates practically rephrases his earlier state- 
ment of the causes for Sparta’s downfall: @ote mold dv tis 
dindéotega tuyyavot Agywv, ei pain tote thy Goxiv avtois yeyevijoda 
tov ounqoody, Ste tiv Goyxiv tis Bahkattys nagedduBavov. 

The final reference in Isocrates (Paneg. 119) involves a com- 
bination of punning and frank contradiction and serves as.a 
transition to the latter usage. It is the spoliation of Athens, he 
contends, not the building of her empire, which has been the 
source of the woes of Greece’: Gua yao tyeic te tis axis 
dxeotepovpeta xal tois “EhAnow doy) tov xax@v éyiyveto. The 
earliest diametrical reversal of the original statement of Herodo- 
tus is itself couched in a humorous setting. Aristophanes, in 
the Peace (435 f.), has Trygaeus pour the libation and address 
the chorus thus °: 


Xnévdovtes evyoucoda tiv viv huéoav 
“EAAnow dofat rao. roM@v xayaddav. 


The destruction of the Long Walls of Athens, marking the ter- 
mination of the Peloponnesian War, moves Xenophon to a 
dramatic rephrasing of the statement of Thucydides (1, 12, 3), 
which in turn is derived from that of Herodotus: vopiCovtes 
éxeivny tiv uéoav ti ‘Edd. doyerv tijs Aevdegias (Xen., Hell. 1, 
2, 23). Plutarch (Lysand. 15) is seemingly copying this source 

* Cf. Cope-Sandys, Aristotle’s Rhetoric, n. ad 1, 134. 

5 He proceeds to trace historically the disasters of Greece after the mis- 
fortune at the Hellespont, a euphemism which is not confined to Isocrates; 
cf. Lysias, Pro Mantitheo 8. 


®The scholiast comments on the connection between this passage and the 
words of the Spartan herald, Melesippus (Thuc. m, 12, 3). 
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when he too recites the story of the demolition of the walls to 
the music of flute girls: @> éxeivnvy thy tpégav Gexovoav tijs 
éAevi_ pias. 

Finally, it seems probable that two passages in an oration of 
Andocides (De Pace 37, 40) owe their origin to a dramatic con- 
tradiction of the ominous threat of Herodotus, although they 
have not ordinarily been so indentified by the editors. Andocides 
is arguing for the salutary influence of a powerful military and 
naval force in Athens. There was a time, he says, when the city 
possessed neither walls nor ships, but (37) yevouévwv d& tottwv 
Thy Goxiv éxoijodueta tHv ayabov. Three sections later (40) he 
recurs to the same phrase: thy avtyv toivey doxiv ayabiv 
AapBavovtas ijvxeo jav éhdufavov oi redyovor xtA. It is significant 
that the short intervening passage (38 f.) between the two uses 
of this expression is replete with observations which might sug- 
gest a recent perusal of the historians on the part of Andocides. 

H. N. Coucu 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


PLAYS ON NAMES IN GREEK 
My note in the CLassicaL JOURNAL xxvilI (1932), 44-46, 
omitted an example of the significant name from the Alexan- 
drian Euphorion: Frag. 57, Meineke (56, Powell), apparently re- 
ferring to the return home of Achilles from Chiron, furnishes a 
fantastic derivation of the hero’s name from tds: 
"Es Dbinv yroio xathte ndpnav Gxactos 
totvexa Muourdoves pv ’Aytdéa pnpiEavto 


C. J. Forpyck 


Jesus COLLEGE 
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Book Reviews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of 
the JouRNAL at Iowa City, Ia. Such works will always be listed in the depart- 
ment of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of 
the JouRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editors-in-chief 
reserve the right of appointing reviewers.] 


Lois CARLISLE AND Davina RicHarpson, Fourth Latin: New 
York, Allyn and Bacon (1932). Pp. xiii -+ 2 unnumbered + 
520 + 2 unnumbered + 148. $1.80. 

It is no easy matter to write a textbook, especially one which 
is intended for use in secondary school. Rules, explanations, and 
discussions of complicated matters must be set forth with ac- 
curacy and skill. Moreover, there are innumerable problems con- 
nected with the technique of book making. It grows increasingly 
evident that the searching scrutiny of a trained editor must be 
turned upon whatever is written for publication. It is altogether 
reasonable to object to errors of fact or inaccuracies of statement 
in any book, but it seems to me that in an elementary text excep- 
tion may properly be taken to any sentence or part of a sentence 
which does not meet a reasonable standard of precise and lucid 
English. 

This book contains selections from Vergil,* Ovid, Catullus, 
Martial, and Horace. The authors are to be congratulated upon 
a wise choice of material, a choice which actual classroom expe- 
rience dictated (p. iii). Although no two people would select the 
same passages, nevertheless teachers will find their favorite bits 
of the five authors well represented. The Aeneid is given partly 
in Latin and partly in summaries. Books 1, 11, Iv, and vi appear 
in full. Lines 245-66 * from Book 111 accompany a summary of 
the rest of the book. Selections from the boat race in v are also 
accompanied by a similar summary. The story of Nisus and 


1 The authors use the spelling Virgil. They defend it in the Preface, p. iv. 
2 Called “selections” in the table of contents. 
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Euryalus from 1x and of Camilla from x1 are the only Latin se- 
lections from the last six books. The rest of the story is told in 
English. The first Eclogue and Georgics 11, 258-502 complete the 
Vergil. Throughout all these selections, the Latin lines are cor- 
rectly numbered as in a full text. Selections from Ovid include 
four stories from the Metamorphoses, Amores 1, 15 (defense of 
poetry), two of the Tristia (in part), five selections from 
the Fasti, which are sure to be of interest to pupils, and part 
of Penelope’s letter to Ulysses, from the Heroides. Thirteen 
poems from Catullus include parts of Lx1 and LxIv. References to 
the sources of passages are given throughout (although there is 
no hint that Catullus Lx1 has been cut in two places) ; the lines 
are renumbered in each selection. Thirty-five epigrams from Mar- 
tial include many of the most popular. Nine Odes of Horace are 
followed by thirty-two lines of the Carmen Saeculare (translated 
“Secular Song” although the connotation of “secular” today is 
almost confined to the one idea of “opposite of religious’’ in spite 
of the fact that it can mean “occurring once in an age’). The 
town mouse and the country mouse episode from Satires u, 6, 
77-117, Epistle 1, 20, and twenty-five lines of the Ars Poetica 
conclude the Latin text. An Appendix contains: I, A Brief Survey 
of Roman Poetry; II, The Oral Reading of Latin Poetry [Oral 
Reading = Reading Aloud]; III, A List of Grammatical and 
Rhetorical Figures; IV, Grammatical Constructions Peculiar to 
Latin Poetry; V, A List of Quotations; VI, A List of Collateral 
Readings ; VII, Objective Tests; VIII, Latin Word List. A Latin- 
English Vocabulary and a Vocabulary of Proper Nouns follow. 
There are 159 illustrations, 36 of them full-page. The reader 
cannot fail to be pleased with their beauty and suitability. Several 
of Sargent’s paintings from the Boston Library have been success- 
fully reproduced. All pictures look so well in the engraver’s proof 
that inevitably one or two turn out disappointingly. The Turner 
on page 19, which is supposed to show Ulysses defying the Cy- 
clops as he sails away, really shows little or nothing. Consider- 
ing how little most Turners show to begin with, perhaps it is not 
fair to expect much in a reproduction. Moreover, page 134 has a 
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much more satisfactory reproduction of another Turner: “Dido 
Building Carthage.” It is unfortunate that the picture of the “So- 
called [capital c by mistake in the caption opposite page 102] 
Temple of Vesta at Rome” could not have been taken within the 
last two years in order to show the attractive park which now sur- 
rounds it instead of the usual clothesline which, like the Wolf of 
the Capitoline, appears in so many pictures of Rome. Leroux’s 
well-known painting of the Vestals appears on page 368. There 
are still sixteen Vestals (?) in the picture, and where the extra 
ten came from we shall never know. Leaves which contain full- 
page illustrations are not numbered. 

The binding is green with gold stamping, uniform with the 
other Latin texts published by Allyn and Bacon. The Mercury of 
Giovanni da Bologna appears backward on the outside front 
cover, but the right way around on page 27. I do not know why 
a coin of Attica, rather than a Roman coin, is reproduced on the 
back of the book. The paper is a heavy-coated stock of excellent 
quality. The Latin text is in 10-point Bodoni book type, with a 
clear face. The book is quite free from printer’s errors. It was an 
editorial mistake to head alike the 275 pages of selections from 
the Aeneid. Since every right-hand page is headed “Virgil’s 
Aeneid”’ it is difficult to find passages. If every leaf were num- 
bered, and the numbers did not begin over again with the vocab- 
ularies, the last page would be about number 708. The book 
weighs approximately 1 Ib. 12 oz. 

Careful editing would have rewritten or reworded a great 
many passages in the notes and elsewhere. There are many 
examples of slipshod English and it would be quite impossible to 
mention a quarter of them in this review. Perhaps the following 
will serve to show, in a general way, what one meets with 
throughout the book: “The liquid letter / is used in a description 
of water” (p. 455). This is a loose way of saying that the sound 
represented by the letter / is frequently heard in words used to 
describe water. “(Prolepsis) is the use of a term in advance of 
the clause where it would naturally occur” (p. 9). Prolepsis 
ought not to be defined as the use of a term but of an adjective, 
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and it is not the position of such an adjective, but its meaning 
which should be emphasized. “‘We grant its truth in so far as his 
emotional life means more to us than its outward incidents” (p. 
445). This sentence means nothing. “The majority [of Horace’s 
Epistles] are simply essays . . . with no likeness to a letter ex- 
cept the insertion of a name” (p. 464). The words “likeness,” 
“resemblance,” and “similarity” have different shades of mean- 
ing. For the sentence quoted, none of them is good, and “like- 
ness” is the poorest of the three. Moreover, “‘insertion’’ is incor- 
rectly used. “Each alternate line’ (p. 386) is redundant. “State 
two political contemporaries” (p. 511) should read “Name two 

. contemporaries.” “A reference to ago in Harper's Latin 
Dictionary will show the wide variety of meanings which this 
word has” (p. 394). “Reference’’ is loosely used here. The idea 
could be much better expressed thus: “Under the word ago in 
Harper’s Latin Dictionary will be found examples of the wide 
variety of meanings which this word has.” “Each one (question) 
is valued at four on the total score” (p. 497), meaning that each 
question counts 4%. “The quin-decimviri <sic> had consulted 
the Sibylline Books” (p. 430). Why the hyphen ? “Gods were sup- 
posed to walk in a gait peculiar to them” (p. 7). “Horace pruned 
away everything in excess until he achieved the classic simplicity 
of Sappho” (p. 465). “In excess,” so used, means ‘‘too much.” 
“Other features are . . . the arrangement of quotable passages” 
(p. iii). Are some of the passages unquotable ? 

The notes are at the bottom of the page. Many apt references to 
the writings of English authors, together with frequent quota- 
tions, show the influence of classical writers. Grammatical ref- 
erences are given to Allen and Greenough, Bennett, Gildersleeve 
and Lodge, and Elmer. Translations show little or no feeling for 
polished rendition of the Latin and often are marred by stilted 
language. Some notes are wrong; many are open to objection 
either because they are poorly expressed or are inadequate. A few 
examples are given here. Numbers refer to lines in Aeneid 1. 

2: fato is called an ablative of means instead of cause. No hint 
is given of its 4x0 xowvod construction. Lavinia is difficult to scan 
but no help is given the beginner. 
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3: Italiam is called an accusative of limit of motion, but the 
Grammatical Appendix calls the same construction an accusative 
of place to which. The notes inaccurately say that the preposition 
is “omitted” but the Appendix says the preposition is “‘absent.”’ 

16: Samo; hic: (The text has a colon instead of a semicolon 
after Samo) “Here the final vowel o in Samo is not elided before 
the h in hic (this is called hiatus). Vowels do not elide before 
anything; they elide with other vowels, and not with h either. 
Emphasis has been put upon the very thing which counts for 
nothing in Latin scansion—the sound represented by /. As 
Cicero would say, I pass over the bad grammar of “‘this.”’ 

17: hoc regnum dea gentibus esse . . . tendit, is translated “this 
the goddess . . . . hoped to make the empire of the nations.”” Here 
is a strange use of the word “empire.” 

22: excidio is called a dative of reference instead of a dative 
of purpose. 

73. conubio is said to be trisyllabic by synizesis. But synizesis 
is the running together of two vowels, not the change of a vowel 
into a semivowel. 

308: videt, with long e is not explained, although a similar 
phenomenon in peteret, line 651, is discussed in the notes there. 

On page 307 a note calls a subordinate verb in an indirect 
statement simply “suboblique.” Suboblique is a term which few 
will understand. It is not to be found in the indexes of any of the 
grammars to which the authors refer. On page 309 we find, “The 
fate of Daedalus is told by Virgil in Aeneid v1, 14 et al.’”’ Did the 
authors mean et seg.? The meter of Catullus 1 is called ‘“Phala- 
cean.”’ In several other places “Phalaecean’”’ is thus misspelled. 
Hominum venustiorum in Catullus m1, 2 (p. 374) is translated 
“charming beings.”” How labored this sounds beside the well- 
known “men of finer instincts”! Arrius’ chommoda for commoda, 
etc., is called a “play on words” which “is best retained by not 
translating but by pronouncing in Latin the terms on which 
Catullus is making his word play” (p. 386). Commoda and the 
rest are not terms, they are words; Arrius is not making a word- 
play, he is mispronouncing. Moreover, translation gives a general 
idea of the poem better than anything else. The authors seem to 
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have no idea that Arrius is held up to ridicule simply because he 
overdoes his pronunciation of aspirates by putting them in the 
wrong words. No hint is given of the fact that the initial c of 
commoda, e.g., did not represent an aspirate sound (as it does in 
English) * or that the Romans found it necessary to add certain 
aspirates to their sound pattern in order to pronounce Greek 
correctly and that this was the cause of Arrius’ confusion. 

There are hundreds of mistakes in the marking of long vowels. 
(Quantities are marked throughout the text.) Some of the mis- 
takes are due to proofreading; others are due to mistakes on the 
part of the authors themselves. The vowel before intervocalic i is 
usually incorrectly marked long * but maior in selections from the 
Aeneid appears with short a. On page 440, and elsewhere, it has 
a long a. Troia in line 3, page 337, has short o correctly, but in 
line 4 the o is marked long. Hospes in line 5, page 434, has wrong- 
ly marked long 0, but in line 7 on the same page the o is short. 
Other examples of wrong markings are epigrammaton with short 
o, page 391, line 5; /ector with short e in the next line on the same 
page; emptos with short e on page 401 ; insidiis with initial 1 short 
on page 437 ; tincta with short i on page 435, etc., etc. The com- 
bination of authors’ mistakes with poor proofreading makes the 
marking of the vowels quite unreliable. 

The survey of Roman poetry in Appendix I is quite satisfac- 
tory, although it contains English which needs editing. Authors 
are discussed in chronological order although the text selections 
are not in that order; e.g., Martial comes ahead of Horace. 

In Appendix II, on reading Latin poetry, students are urged 
to practise “rhythmic reading aloud.” The idea is excellent even 
if the English in which it is expressed is awkward. The authors 
also urge students to memorize “a few particularly melodious 
verses in Latin,” a recommendation which will certainly meet 
with the approval of teachers. It is to be hoped that some, at 
least, take it seriously. I cannot say that the treatment of scansion 

8 Cf. R. G. Kent, The Sounds of Latin: (Language Monograph No. 12): 
Baltimore, Waverly Press (1932), paragraph 47, I. 


#Cf. J. F. Gummere, “The Marking of Certain Vowel Quantities in Ele- 
mentary Latin Texts,” CiassicaL JouRNAL xxvii (1932), 66. Kent, op. cit. 25. 
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(called “unique” on p. iii) is all that could be desired. Pupils are 
told to give the proper quantity to vowels when they read, but 
nothing is said about the quality, which, although it does not 
affect the length of a syllable, must be carefully considered in 
reading aloud. It is most unfortunate that the authors have used 
the ordinary macron and breve for marking syllables. Worse 
than that, they have put these diacritical marks over the vowels 
in the syllables, so that we find pontes, for instance, on page 472 
with a long o. Such a procedure as this is scientifically wrong and 
pedagogically bad. That it may not be simply an unfortunate 
misuse of certain symbols is hinted at by the statement on page 
474 that vowels are “long by position.” Such nonsense ought 
never to have been printed.®° A discussion of elision points to 
English “can’t” and “don’t”; but these are examples of syncope, 
not elision. The discussion goes on to say that “Latin does some- 
what the same thing in certain cases.’’ A pupil who reads this may 
well think that elision has something to do with case-endings, and 
indeed all the examples given show elision of case-endings. No 
distinction is made between elision and ecthlipsis, rightly, I think, 
since there probably was no real difference. The discussion of stop 
plus liquid ought to be rewritten. “Failure to elide is called 
hiatus” (p. 473). “In one remarkable line (Book v1, 602), Virgil 
has an overhanging syllable -que in the line to suggest an over- 
hanging rock” (p. 454). Such an idea as this is altogether too 
fanciful to be considered seriously. 

In Appendix III there is an attempt to give the English pro- 
nunciation of the names of grammatical and rhetorical figures. A 
footnote says “The diacritical marks employed here are those used 
in Webster’s New International Dictionary.” Unfortunately, the 
authors evidently did not know the difference in the use of italic 
and roman vowels to represent sounds, since all the vowels which 
should be printed in italic are in roman type. The guide to pro- 
nunciation is therefore not reliable. Secondary accents are not 
marked either. The final vowel of simile is marked for short 
pronunciation. Under the definition of syncope appears the state- 


5 Not vowels, but syllables, are long “by position”; cf. Kent, op. cit. 62, II. 
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ment that “virorum frequently contracts to virum.” It was this 
same elementary mistake in Mackail’s recent edition of 
Vergil’s Aeneid that caused such astonishment. Synecdoche is 
illustrated and defined, but modern practice classes it with 
metonymy. Tmesis is illustrated by the separation of ante from 
quam, but could be better shown, e.g., by quo res cumque cadent 
(Aen. 11, 709), since pupils are already quite familiar with the 
separation of prius or ante from quam in prose. The definition of 
zeugma is poor. References here and elsewhere are not given uni- 
formly or in conformity with accepted practice. Page 476 refers 
to Horace, Ode 9, Bk. 1, 1. 19, instead of Horace, Odes, 1, 9, 19. 

Appendix IV, on grammatical constructions peculiar to Latin 
poetry, paragraph A, 3, a, uses the term “Greek accusative,” which 
inevitably gets confused in a pupil’s mind with forms like Aenean 
which have the ending of the accusative case of a Greek noun, an 
ending to which the same term “Greek accusative” may be loosely 
applied. “Accusative of specification” is preferable, especially 
since it recalls the ablative of specification, which is similarly used 
in Latin. Section B, 4, b says the “jussive or hortatory subjunctive 
occurs in the second person,” but the term “hortatory” is used 
only of the subjunctive in the first person plural. B, 5 employs 
the time-honored expression “the accusative [of the supine] is 
used after verbs of motion to express purpose’; and yet in the 
example quoted the accusative comes before the verb of motion 
(Catullus x, 1 f.). Catullus x is not given in the Latin text. 

Appendix V, containing quotations, has many translations 
which are not satisfactory. Haec finis Priami fatorum, “This was 
the end of the fates of Priam’; Jacet extra sidera tellus, “His 
earth shall lie beyond the stars”; Varium et mutabile semper 
femina, ““Woman is always a varied and changeable thing” ; Quid 
multa? “What need of many words?” 

Appendix VI gives a good list of collateral readings. The new 
edition of Johnston is mentioned under private life, but Shower- 
man’s Rome and the Romans is not listed. The last list, “Repre- 
sentative Classical Novels,” will interest students. 

Appendix VII, Objective Tests, gives teachers specimens of 
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the kind of tests which may be given on word study, vocabulary, 
background of the Aeneid, etc., syntax, quotations, art, and liter- 
ature. 

Appendix VIII gives “words prescribed by the College En- 
trance Examination Board and the New York State Regents 
for the fourth year in Latin. Regents’ words not in the College 
Entrance list are marked with an asterisk.” This statement does 
not make it clear to pupils that words marked with an asterisk 
are on the College Board list, almost always, but not in that part 
of the list which is given for the fourth year. Thus aequo is in the 
Regents’ list for the fourth year but is marked with a star because 
it is not on the Board list for the fourth year. However, it is 
required for the first and second years by the Board. Dozens of 
other words, like aequo, are required by the Board for a fourth- 
year examination but are starred on the list. There is the same 
erratic marking of quantities; e.g. viscera, with the 7 left short, 
is just above its singular, viscus, with the i marked long. 


The Latin-English Vocabulary partly rectifies the trouble with 
the asterisks in the other list by marking with a dagger all 
words required on the Board list for the first three years. There 
is, of course, more trouble with long marks. It is interesting to 
see that in all words from infabricatus to infundo inclusive, not 
a single 7 is marked long before the -nf-. The same is true of the i 
before -ns- in words from insania to insurgo. 


The Vocabulary of Proper Nouns attempts to give the pronun- 
ciation of proper names in English. Unfortunately, a whole new 
system of symbols for vowel sounds has been invented and “‘con- 
sonants ... . have their customary English sound” (whatever 
that is). Moreover, pronunciations are often incorrectly given 
even with the new set of symbols. There are mistakes, e.g., 
in those given for Advolans, Atrides, Aeacides, etc. Some- 
times no pronunciation is given at all, as in Aeneius, and 
Oileus (the latter, incidentally, a very difficult word to pro- 
nounce). Names ending in -eus, like Theseus, may be correctly 
pronounced in either of two ways. The authors have tried to give 
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the one which the Winston dictionaries * represent thus: Thé’siis, 
but they give no hint of the other, perhaps more common, pro- 
nunciation, which is Thé’se-us. There is no excuse for the inven- 
tion of a new set of symbols for phonetic spelling. Moreover, the 
system of the authors uses certain symbols in a way which no 
dictionary or other authoritative source does; e.g., the use of + 
as a symbol or of é to represent the e of father. The Vocabulary of 
Proper Nouns, then, is unreliable as a guide to pronunciation. 

In closing, I feel it only fair to point out that Fourth Latin has 
real merits and is obviously the work of experienced teachers. 
Yet I have not used a third of the material which I gathered for 
this review. Perhaps prospective authors may realize how ex- 
tremely hard it is to write with unfailing accuracy and clarity; 
not one person in a million can do it. It is the obvious duty of 
authors and publishers alike to employ some competent scholar 
who will examine every step of the process of making a book. It 
is safe to say that two hundred or two hundred and fifty dollars’ 
worth of skilled editing could have made over the manuscript of 
Fourth Latin into a sound, reliable piece of work. 

Joun FLracc GUMMERE 
WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA 


G. R. G. Mure, Aristotle: New York, Oxford University Press 
(1932). Pp. xi + 282. $2.75. 

In England it is no unusual thing for a university graduate 
to know the contents of Aristotle’s Ethics by heart, and to have a 
fair knowledge of the other works of the Stagirite. In America 
it is quite different. Courses in Aristotle are rarely given even 
in our graduate schools. Because this is true the Editor * of the 
JourRNAL has suggested that in calling attention to Professor 
Mure’s book the cause of the classics might be served by present- 
ing briefly the salient facts of the life of the man who for two 

6 The Winston Simplified Dictionary (Advanced edition) : Philadelphia, The 


John C. Winston Co. (1926), s.v. 
1 That is, Professor Lofberg. —R. C. F. 
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thousand years was the schoolmaster of Europe, the man whom 
Dante called “the master of those who know.” 

Plato, a lad of twenty, sought the instruction of Socrates when 
Socrates was about sixty years old; the most brilliant student in 
Athens was seeking the guidance of the most gifted teacher in the 
Greek world when that teacher had reached the fullness of wis- 
dom. History was to repeat itself. When Plato was about sixty, 
Aristotle, son of the court physician of Philip of Macedon, a lad 
of seventeen, went to Athens and became a pupil in the Academy 
of Plato. For twenty years — until Plato’s death — he continued 
to be a student in that school, not because he was stupid, but 
because Plato had so much to teach. In fact he was the most 
brilliant pupil in the Academy; and in all probability he would 
have succeeded Plato as the president of the Academy if he had 
not disagreed with one of the fundamental teachings of his mas- 
ter, the doctrine of ideas. 

On Plato’s death he visited Mysia in Asia Minor where he 
married a princess and enjoyed a zodlogical honeymoon, accu- 
mulating the knowledge about certain animals that later enabled 
him to write a thin book entitled The History of Animals, in 
which he discussed about five hundred species. A very small be- 
ginning for the great science of zodlogy, which since the days of 
Cuvier has classified hundreds of thousands of species of animal 
life! But what did Darwin think of this little book? He says: “I 
have always thought of Linnaeus and Cuvier as gods, but when I 
compare them with the author of The History of Animals they 
seem like little children.”’ 

After a number of years in Mysia he was summoned to the 
court of Philip of Macedon to be the tutor of a boy of twelve 
who was afterwards to be called Alexander the Great. When 
Alexander ascended the throne, Aristotle returned to Athens and 
established a new school which was called the Lyceum. Socrates 
had taught any and all who wished to confer with him; Plato 
had admitted to his Academy only a chosen few whose native 
gifts seemed to justify the hope that some day they would have 
the wit to formulate the constitution for a state, or rule a com- 
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monwealth. Aristotle with the true instinct of a schoolmaster 
segregated his pupils of talent from their less gifted fellows. To 
the latter who were called exoterics, or outsiders, he gave a stiff 
Chautauqua course of popular lectures suited to their mental 
capacity; to the former, the esoterics, or insiders, he imparted 
his more subtle and profound doctrines. With small groups of 
these insiders he walked and talked; and since the Greek verb 
peripateo means to walk around, they soon gained the nickname 
of ‘‘Peripatetics.”’ 

The range of studies in the Lyceum seems to have covered 
many of the subjects in our present university curricula. Alex- 
ander on his eastern career of conquest saw to it that materials 
for scientific investigation were collected and forwarded to his 
old master. We may safely assume that these were largely zo6- 
logical and botanical. At all events Theophrastus, one of the 
pupils of Aristotle, wrote for us our first treatise on botany. This 
Theophrastus was in turn the teacher of Demetrius of Phalerum, 
who suggested to the first Ptolemy the desirability of founding the 
Alexandrian Library; and it was probably the transmitted in- 
fluence of Aristotle that fostered the wide range of scientific 
studies that went on in the shadow of this famous library. 

But to return to the Lyceum — a severe course in logic seems 
to have been the preparation for all the other studies. Aristotle’s 
treatises on deductive logic are so exhaustive that little has been 
added in that field in all the centuries that have followed. 

While he seems to have had a mean opinion of the rhetorical 
studies of the day, this fact did not prevent him from writing a 
rhetoric that superseded all existing treatises — a rhetoric which 
furnished in broad outlines the fundamentals of public speaking 
to Cicero and Quintilian. Without question the two most im- 
portant books in this field today are the Rhetoric of Aristotle 
and the Jnstitutes of Quintilian. 

The Poetics of Aristotle was the canon of dramatic composi- 
tion in Western Europe during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. Anyone who makes a serious study of the 
drama must begin with the theory of the “tragic hero” and “‘kath- 
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arsis’ as they are found in Aristotle’s Poetics. While no one 
seems to be absolutely sure that he understands the theory of 
“katharsis,” the essays that have been written on the subject 
constitute a body of literature that is both stimulating and pro- 
vocative. 

Aristotle’s writings on God and the soul, his Metaphysics, have 
been in a sense baptized and canonized. In the thirteenth century 
of our era Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas drew from 
them materials out of which they built the theology of the Chris- 
tian Church. Their work is still authoritative in the Roman 
Church. The theology of the Protestant churches, so far as they 
have a theology, is largely Aristotelian. 

It is perhaps in the field of ethics, however, that the Stagirite 
exercises the largest influence at the present time. The Ethics of 
Aristotle may fairly be said to be the vade mecum of the modern 
English gentleman. Some one has remarked with a certain de- 
gree of truth that the Aristotelian doctrines of justice, the golden 
mean, and the appropriate can make a gentleman, but cannot 
make a saint. Since the wit who formulated this epigram did not 
consent to give the recipe for making a saint, we should not deny 
our admiration to the man who, following Aristotle, avoids ex- 
tremes in conduct, strives after justice, and raises the question 
about every word and act: “Is it appropriate?’ The one point at 
which Aristotle has come in for most serious criticism in his 
Ethics is the fact that he applied the doctrine of the appropriate 
even to the baser emotions, such as hate, anger, jealousy, and the 
like. The Stoic, who would eradicate all emotions as the enemies 
of reason, and the Epicurean and the Christian, who would ban- 
ish the baser emotions as enemies of mental peace, refuse to 
accept the view that the right emotion towards the right person 
at the right time in the right degree is a safe guide for rational 
conduct. 

In the Politics of Aristotle we find a definition of the function 
of the state that is still far in advance of anything that our modern 
society has attained. To him the promotion of the higher life 
seems to outweigh the encouragement of commerce, the main- 
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tenance of military power, or the accumulation of wealth. To him 
the state is primarily a great educational institution in which 
every child shall receive an education suited to his capacity and 
in which every citizen shall have an opportunity to grow and to 
work at the thing he is best fitted to do. The finest harp shall 
belong not to the one who has the most money nor to the one of 
aristocratic lineage, but to the one who can play it best. All this 
sounds very much like a certain modern ideal, as yet unrealized: 
“To every one according to his need, and from every one accord- 
ing to his ability.” 

Western Europe had little knowledge of Greek from the sixth 
to the fifteenth century. But Aristotle by a circuitous route had 
found his way into Western Europe long before the revival 
of Greek studies that came with the western journeys of Greek 
scholars to Italy after the fall of Constantinople. The works of 
the old pagan philosopher had been translated into Syriac, and 
through the Syriac versions had become known to certain learned 
Arabs. Their learning in turn reached Spain with the Mohamme- 
dan invasions, and from Spain Western Europe received in the 
main its introduction to Aristotle. Long before the fall of Con- 
stantinople he dominated Christian scholarship in the West to 
the point of mad idolatry. To quote Professor Mure: “The In- 
ceptor in Arts at Paris swore in the fourteenth century to teach 
nothing inconsistent with Aristotle, and as late as 1624 the Par- 
liament of Paris passed a decree threatening with death all who 
held or taught anything contrary to his doctrines.”’ If Aristotle 
had discussed any matter, his word was final; and if he had not 
discussed it, that matter was not worth discussing. Such an atti- 
tude in no way represents the spirit of Aristotle himself, who 
had revolted from the primal doctrine of his own master. This 
idolatry was especially pernicious and raised a solid barrier in 
the way of further advance in learning. It gave authority to the 
dozen or more important mistakes which Aristotle had made. 
Although others before his time had taught that the brain was the 
seat of intelligence and that the earth rotated on its axis, Aris- 
totle had rejected these views, and his errors were given the 
authority of truth. But it is futile, unjust, and ungenerous to 
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blame our philosopher for this. It is more sane to emphasize the 
large body of sound learning which Western Europe inherited 
from him. There are few books used in our curricula today that 
will repay serious study so much as the Rhetoric, Poetics, Politics, 
and Ethics of Aristotle, even when they are studied in an English 
translation. When one has read these books, and the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon, and a dozen of the more important dialogues of 
Plato, and the fourth volume of Gomperz’ Greek Thinkers, he is 
in a position to approach Professor Mure’s book. 
CARLETON COLLEGE CHARLES N. SMILEY 
Anita E.. Kier, Child Life in Greek Art: New York, Columbia 
University Press (1932). Pp. xix + 62 with 41 plates. $3.50. 

Dr. Klein in her Child Life in Greek Art treats a subject which 
hitherto has been superficially dealt with for the most part. She 
has made a thorough and scientific investigation of the monu- 
mental evidence available and with this research as a basis has 
written this most interesting and enlightening book on child life. 
The book contains numerous plates representing the statues and 
reliefs of children, vase paintings, etc., upon which in part Miss 
Klein’s study is based. 

In the first chapter, which is entitled “Infancy,” we find the 
Greek baby treated in connection with its mother or nurse. An 
interesting discussion follows with reference to the clothing, 
which was most commonly swaddling but sometimes consisted 
of a loose mantle. In a later chapter the author discusses the 
clothing more fully. When a little older the child is often seen 
nude. For the comfort and care of the child there were cradles 
not unlike our own, high chairs, and rattles of wood and bronze. 
The variety of shapes and design of the latter was infinite. 

The second chapter, entitled “Toys, Pets, and Games,” is de- 
voted to the child who has reached the walking stage. The rattles 
are now supplanted by hobby-horses, carts, little chariots drawn 
by miniature teams, terra-cotta dogs, horses, deer, cows, goats, 
and many other animals. In addition to the toys the children 
played with live birds, ducks, geese, even deer, the latter of 
which were petted, ridden, or used for drawing carts. Still other 
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animals of which representations have been discovered are rabbits, 
mice, turtles, and goats. Several kinds of dolls with varying cos- 
tumes have been found. These, of course, were the delight of little 
girls, but they appear on certain reliefs also in the arms of older 
girls or women. Besides the dolls other playthings completed the 
juvenile domestic effects. There were small dishes and utensils, 
even furniture consisting of chairs, stools, tables, and couches 
with real cushions. For the slightly older children there were 
whipping tops, hoops, balls, marbles, or jackstones to play with. 
Jumping ropes, swings, see-saws, and kites provided livelier 
amusements. Attention is given to the athletic contests for which 
the children were eligible. Besides athletics the children partici- 
pated in certain sacrifices and festivals of a religious nature. Not 
all of the time, however, was spent in play and games. Even the 
young child must attend school, and Miss Klein gives a discus- 
sion of the school life as portrayed in the monumental evidence. 
The book is concluded with several shorter chapters concern- 

ing the punishment, costume, sickness, and death of children. It 
is interesting to learn that the sandal was employed in those 
early times as a means of chastising the small culprit. Less is 
known about children’s ills because such a topic is not a pleasing 
one to be represented in art. For the child who had died a stele 
was erected bearing much the same type of scene as is found in 
the case of an adult, i.e. the person is represented mostly as his 
loved ones would wish to remember him. This is shown more 
clearly by an inscription quoted by Miss Klein in a metrical 
translation (pp. 39 f.): 

Fate hath these parents cruelly bereft; 

Yet they’ve through art some consolation left. 

The sculptor’s art retrieves each loved one’s face, 

Showing them, as in life, its wonted grace. 

E’en the dark house of Hades cannot seize 

For aye Mnesagora and Nikochares. 
In a few instances the cause of the death is suggested, e.g. by a 
small boy represented as fleeing from a serpent. 

On the whole I feel that this book has not only an interest for 

the popular reader but also makes excellent supplementary read- 
ing for the student of History of Art. MINNIE Keys 


UNIVERSITY OF IowA 














Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorrance S. White of the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of 
Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest 
in the professional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing 
point for questions and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be 
answered by mail or in the pages of this department. Contributions in the form 
of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and 
materials are requested. Anything intended for publication should be typed on 
stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be addressed to the 
editor of this department.] 


Does Cicero Live in Shorewood High School? 

Cicero is one of the most interesting authors read in Shore- 
wood High School according to the verdict of the pupils them- 
selves. When a pupil enters the Cicero class, he does not take an 
appointed place as he would in any other class; a Roman atmos- 
phere is built up by having the chairs arranged to resemble the 
seating of the Roman senate. Each student has a name that he 
has chosen, a truly Roman name, and by that name he is known 
in that class. Greetings are given in Latin to each other and to 
the magistra. 

Catiline enters, is shunned, and sits in tragic silence. This 
part, by the way, is taken in turn by a different student each day. 
Cicero is always in evidence, another part that is taken in turn. 
There is much rivalry to see who makes the best Cicero. This 
plan greatly improves the reading of the Latin since it is read 
not only with correct pronunciation but with much vim and spirit. 

One of the most interesting days in class was the one on which 
topics were due on political parties. On that day each student sat 
with his own party so that we had three groups, the Populares, 
the Equites, and the Senatores. Each student gave a political 
speech, telling in the first person why he believed in that party 
and why others should join. As the points were given, students 
who were swayed by the pleas of the orators could join a differ- 
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ent party if they felt convinced that that party was better than 
their original choice. 

At the beginning of the hour we had three Senatores, five 
Equites, and twenty Populares in class, showing no doubt the 
influence of American democracy. But at the end of the period 
as the speeches proceeded there was a shifting of sentiment. One 
of the Equites proved such a persuasive orator that the final count 
showed one Senator, twenty Equites, and seven Populares. 

The value of this type of work rests in the interest it arouses. 
If today you should ask one of these same boys or girls the poli- 
tical ideals of Cicero’s time, he not only would be able to tell 
you but he would enjoy telling you. For after all, the student 
today learns the best what he likes the best. 


SHorEwoop Hicu Scuoot. Mrs. LiILLA CocHRAN 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Working Out Sentences 
Miss Katherine Metzner of Oakmont, Wheeling, W. Va., re- 


ports an interesting device for stimulating rivalry. Two teams are 
appointed, and the same English sentence is given to each team to 
translate into Latin. Each group goes into a football huddle and 
works it out. Both teams report on the sentence, and the team 
with the fewest errors wins. 


The Indirect Object 
I have found that the best test for the indirect object is the 


phrase “for whose benefit?” It enables the student to distinguish 
the indirect object both from the direct object and from the “to” 
which shows direction. For example, here is an analysis: 

“The boy gives an apple to the girl.” Gives what? The apple, 
direct object. Does he give the apple in the girl’s direction? (ac- 
tion, ad + accusative) or for her benefit? (indirect object). The 
direct object answers the what of the verb. The indirect object 
tells for whose benefit the action is performed. 


Hur.ey, Ws. HARRIET STRAUSS 


Analyzing English-Latin Sentences 
It is important when writing English-Latin sentences through- 
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out the first year to require the pupil, before writing the Latin 
sentence, to copy the English sentence, then to write above each 
English word its function even to the extent of setting down the 
case-ending, tense sign, or personal ending to be used. The pupils 
at first find this irksome and often ask whether they must write 
above the words, but they soon see how much more accurate their 
work is, for they find that they must do this reasoning whether 
they write down each step or not. 


ESSIE B. JuRY 
LincoLn HicH ScHooL J J 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Pictures New and Old 

The Art Extension Press, Inc., Westport, Connecticut, has 
several pictures of interest to classical teachers. Four especially 
interesting ones are Artext Junior No. 236, Quest of the Golden 
Fleece; No. 237, Atlas Holding up the Skies; No. 238, Cadmus 
Sowing the Dragon’s Teeth; and No. 239, Circe’s Palace. These 
are Maxfield Parrish paintings 2} x 34 inches in size, price 2c 
each in any quantity, minimum order 50c. These subjects also 
come as Dodge Color Prints, 10 x 12 inches, for $0.75 each. 

A picture, Helen of Troy, may be secured from First National 
Pictures Distributing Corporation, 321 West 44th St., New York, 
N. Y. The price is ten cents. 

From the Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, New York 
University, comes the interesting colored picture called Catiline 
Sits Alone. The size is 6$ x 5} inches. The price is ten cents. 
This picture is imported from Germany. From the same source 
may still be obtained the collection of sepia pictures entitled 


Roma: Ruinac. The price of this group of twenty artistic views 
is $1.25. 


A Latin Program for the Whole School 
As the first part of our program we gave the playlet called 
“What’s the Use?” ? which shows the application of Latin to 


1 Martha Chandler, What's the Use? The Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers, New York University, Washington Square East, New York City. 
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other subjects. The second part of our program consisted of a 
dramatization of a series of words derived from duco. 

We then dramatized the word dico in one scene, using a boy to 
represent Mussolini as dictator and bringing in such words as 
dictation, dictated, etc. 

In the last part of our program some of the boys and girls 
from the department sang three songs in Latin, “America,” 
“Notre Dame Victory March,” and “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All 
Here.” The dramatizations were based on the program called 
“Mother Ducere” written by Lillian Lawler and published by the 
Service Bureau. 

WILMA KNOPE 
SoutH MILWAUKEE, WISs. 


Word Ancestry and Spelling 
A financial writer spoke recently in a newspaper article of the 


“liquification of assets.” It is to be hoped that this writer knows 
more about finance than he appears to know about words. One 
would have to look a long time to find “liquification”’ in the dic- 
tionary. 

It would be difficult to count the words which our language has 
received from the Latin facére, factum and its combining forms, 
ficére, fectum and ficare, ficdtum. Let us concern ourselves for 
the present with the last of these. Gratify, gratification; modify, 
modification ; ramify, ramification. Try sometime just for fun to 
see how many similar words you can think of. 

And now comes the catch. There are a few Latin words in 
which the form facere, factum is itself used in combining, and 
from four of these — liquefacere, putrefacere, stupefacere, rare- 
facere — we get common English words. It will be noticed that 
the connecting vowel in these words is e instead of i, and this the 
English follows in liquefy, liquefaction; putrefy, putrefaction: 
stupefy, stupefaction; rarefy, rarefaction. My experience is that 
these words are misspelled much more frequently than they are 


' 
spelled correctly. Look out for them! Wuus A. Euus 


LOMBARD, ILL. 
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Derivatives 
If the beginning text does not provide much work in deriva- 


tives, it is helpful to have sentences in mind which illustrate de- 
rivatives connected with outstanding words included in the new 
vocabulary. Also, if the text is one that provides the meaning for 
each new word, when assigning a new vocabulary have the new 
words on the board apart from the meanings and see if the class 
can suggest the meaning either through other related Latin words 
or derived English words. Or one may put short Latin sentences 
on the board which contain only the one new word. The pupil 
often can derive the meaning from the context or thought. In 
this way a meaning is more readily fixed in mind. This plan is 
unnecessary, of course, in some of the more recent textbooks 
where such drill is provided. 
Jesste B. Jury 
LincoLn HicH ScHooL 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Additional Suggestions for the Vergil Teacher 
In the Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series, published by Teachers 


College, Columbia University, is found one (No. 10) which 
relates to the teaching of Vergil. It was developed in grade 
twelve of Spaulding High School, Barre, Vermont, by Stella 
Mayo Brooks. Teachers who are looking for a different way to 
review and summarize the books of the Aeneid will do well to 
write for a copy. Miss Brooks and her students here present many 
original ideas which add interest to the study of Vergil’s Aeneid. 
The price is twenty-five cents. 


The Mount Olympians 

This is the name of a play which our second-year Latin class 
put on the first semester. The characters made up their own parts 
in the play ; several were made in verse form. The play originated 
with the idea of naming each of our class a Greek or Roman god, 
goddess, or hero. It proved so much fun to have each member 
of the class introduce himself as a particular god or goddess that 
we decided to work the idea up into a play. This project brought 
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a very enthusiastic response, and all members of the class were 
intensely interested. 

Another idea that aroused interest was: Divide a class into 
two divisions by choosing up sides. Name each group after a 
Roman man — as Ciceronians and Caesarians. Each day or at 
least three times a week give a five minute test ; average the grades 
of each side, and graph the two averages on a graph poster. At 
the end of a certain period — say two or three or even four weeks 
— let the losing side treat or otherwise reward the winning side. 
The youngsters flock around the graph. 

MariE E. YouNG 
ALVAN DREW SCHOOL, 
PINE RipcE, Ky. 


Scrapbooks 
A project completed by the first-year class was that of ABC 


scrapbooks. The students selected interesting pictures from maga- 
zines, letting the Latin title for each picture stand for a letter of 
the alphabet. A sentence or two in simple Latin told a story sug- 
gested by the picture. 

The second-year class made similar scrapbooks by writing 
short stories in Latin about pictures. The Latin was corrected 
before it was entered permanently in the notebook. 

This year we are planning another notebook project. Each 
week a picture is to be put on the bulletin board. The students are 
asked to write a title and a short story in Latin about it. The 
picture together with the best story will be mounted in a class 
scrapbook. As a reward, one point will be added to the week’s 
grade for the student whose story is accepted. The best of these 
notebooks are excellent for a Latin department exhibit. 

RutH Y. Kirsy 
BripcEport HicH ScHoor 
BRIDGEPORT, ILL. 


A Suggestive Christmas Program 
The following program was rendered by the Latin students 


of the East Greenville, Pa., High School at their Christmas assem- 
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bly exercises: Singing, Gaudete, Dominus Venit; devotional 
exercises in Latin; singing, Alma Nox, Sancta Nox; “The His- 
tory of the Christmas Carols” ; “The Roman Saturnalia” ; “Rome 
at the Time of Christ’; “Julius Caesar”; “Davus, a Roman 
Slave”; solo, Ecce Cantant Angeli; “The Story of the Calendar” ; 
“The Pontifex Maximus”; “A Vestal Virgin’; “Martial, a 
Roman Wit”; drill of the “Roman Water Carriers’; “Cornelia, 
a Roman Matron”; recitation, “Arethusa’; impersonation of 
Cicero; and singing, Adeste Fideles. 


Teaching of Latin Prose Composition in High Schools 

Teachers who are convinced that Latin composition contributes 
much to the mastery of immediate objectives, such as vocabulary, 
inflection, syntax, and translation, should have a definite scheme 
by which to present such work to their classes. E. D. Daniels 
suggests such a scheme in the article below. Other teachers who 
have really efficient methods for presenting this difficult phase of 
Latin work are invited to contribute them in the interests of this 
department. 


The objectives sought in a given subject determine the scope, the con- 
trol, and the method. The aptitude of the pupils still further modifies the 
method of instruction. Formerly, the aim in writing Latin was to create 
Latin poetry, write books or learned essays. Now the objective is merely 
and properly as an adjunct to better mastery of syntax as an aid to trans- 
lation into English and to comprehension of Latin literature. In young 
children imitation precedes thinking. Therefore, logically the first method 
should be imitation. With these aims and conditions in view there are 
five important steps. The supplies necessary are a blackboard visible 
from all parts of the room, customary chalk, erasers, and a moveable 
curtain, a great assistance to cover work which is to be observed only at 
definite times. Before the assembling of the class—let us assume that 
it is a class in Latin IV at the beginning of the term — the Latin sen- 
tences of all the English exercises for that day are plainly written on 
this blackboard. 

At the proper time in the recitation the curtain is removed. A boy is 
called upon to read the English sentence, then its translation from the 
blackboard; next it is repeated in Latin without the boy looking at the 
board. Then follow vital questions on the essential syntax of that sen- 
tence. Answers must be in complete sentences. If the pupil fails, the 
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teacher at once refers to the proper rule by number, and the pupil turns 
to the number, reads the rule, and explains why this rule applies to this 
construction. The class meanwhile is copying with pencil the Latin sen- 
tence from the blackboard. These same sentences are a part of the pre- 
pared homework but they must be memorized and passed in the next 
day, written in ink. This method is valuable for about two weeks. 

The second step is to use the same words in all possible tenses. To il- 
lustrate : Caesar sends his scouts to find where there is a suitable place for 
a camp. Caesar exploratores mittit qui cognoscant ubi locus castris idoneus 
sit. Then have the boy synopsize mittit in the third singular indicative 
active. Then repeat the whole sentence in the five subsequent tenses with 
the proper changes in cognoscant and sit. Then a sentence as follows: 
Caesar exploratores mittit qui cognoscant ubi captivi fuerint and the five 
remaining tenses of mittit with appropriate changes of cognoscant and 
fuerint. The objective is syntax, not vocabulary, which is far better at- 
tained when the same words are used in their varying relations. This 
form of drill may also be continued for two weeks with great advantage. 

The third step is to write on the blackboard before the assembling of the 
class parts of Latin words in their proper order but with the termina- 
tions omitted. These are copied by the class in pencil and, when the sen- 
tences are completed, are passed in, written in ink, the next day. 

The next step is most important, but only valuable when drill as indi- 
cated has been utilized previously. A pupil reads the English sentences, 
analyzes the parts, and explains what each should be in Latin. These 
sentences are passed in the next day written in Latin in ink. The fifth 
step and that for which the other steps were employed and which are 
conducive to the last and most important, is that all preparations and 
writing are to be done by the pupils themselves with no preliminary 
explanation by the teacher. If the other steps have been followed for 
about two weeks each, these new exercises will be written by the 
pupils with a minimum of mistakes. These five steps are logical, pro- 
gressive, and in a half-term of approximately ten weeks afford about 
two weeks for each part of the process. An explanation always of 
each sentence inhibits reflective and independent thinking on the part 
of the pupils, attitudes of mind which are essential results of Latin if 


rightly studied. 
. D. DANIELS 


Boys’ Hicu ScHooi 
Brook.iyn, N. Y. 
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Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Victor D. 
Hill, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of Iowa, lowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
es Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 

re. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the December issue, e.g., appears on November 
on and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 

ate. 


Athens 

Mrs. Sophie Engastromenos Schliemann, widow of the famous exca- 
vator of Troy, Tiryns, Mycenae, etc., passed away October 27, 1932, in 
her eightieth year. At the age of sixteen she married Dr. Schliemann, 
who was then forty-seven, and they lived happily together for twenty- 
one years. Both in his excavations and in his negotiations with the Greek 
government she was of great assistance to her husband, and he always 
claimed that no major discovery was ever made in her absence. Since his 
death in 1890 she frequently financed the continuation of his work under 
the direction of Dr. Dérpfeld. 


Christmas Meetings 

As already announced, the annual meetings of the American Philologi- 
cal Association and of the Archaeological Institute of America will be 
held at Syracuse University December 28-30, 1932. Most of the papers 
to be read before the former organization were listed in the December 
issue of the JourNAL. Among the papers to be read before the Institute 
are the following: “Virginian Tapestries” by Dorothy M. Bell, Oberlin 
College; “The University of Cincinnati Excavations in the Troad” by 
Carl W. Blegen, University of Cincinnati; “Ardea, Results of Recent 
Research” by Axel Boéthius; “The Protosinaitic Inscriptions of Serabit 
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and the Origin of the Alphabet” by R. Butin, Catholic University of 
America; “The First Season of Excavation at Antioch on the Orontes” 
by William A. Campbell, Wellesley College; “Modern Engineering 
Methods in Excavation” by Reginald G. Fisher, School of American 
Research; “A Demosthenes Head and a Venus Genetrix in Washington” 
by A. D. Fraser, University of Virginia; “The Sun Temple at Chetro 
Ketl” by Edgar L. Hewett, School of American Research; “A Vase 
Painted by Hermonax” by Franklin Plotinus Johnson, University of 
Chicago; “City-Planning at Minturnae” by Jotham Johnson, Octorara 
College, Rowlandsville, Md.; “Hellenistic Influences in Syrian Glazed 
Pottery” by A. M. G. Little, Yale University ; “The Schema of the Villa 
Item Paintings” by A. M. G. Little, Yale University; “The. Temple of 
Jupiter at Tusculum” by George McCracken, Princeton University; 
“The Roman Basilica” by Valentin Miller, Bryn Mawr College; “Exca- 
vations at Eleusis in 1932” by George E. Mylonas, University of Illi- 
nois; “The Rhodian Stele of Crito and Timarista” by Margaret Rickert, 
University of Chicago; “A Typical Block of Houses at Olynthus with 
an Account also of Three Hoards of Coins” by David M. Robinson, 
Johns Hopkins University; “Types of Figurines Found in Seleucia” by 
Wilhemina Van Ingen, University of Michigan; “Roman and Byzantine 
Pottery from the Athenian Agora” by Fred F. Waage, Princeton Uni- 
versity; and “Mesopotamian Excavations” by Leroy Waterman, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


De Pauw University 

June 6, 1932 Dr. Edwin Post was retired from his work in De Pauw 
University. For fifty-three years he had been Professor of Latin, the 
Carus Magister of the Latin department and an honored teacher of 
De Pauw. His work was his life. When his work was ended, his life 
was done; and on October 9, 1932 Dr. Post passed on to receive the 
“well-done” of the Great Teacher. 

He came to De Pauw when its greatest need was scholarship. That 
need he supplied through his own scholarly work and the ideals which 
he inspired in others. His high standards of scholarship were influential 
in molding the educational policies which have made the work of De 
Pauw University favorably known. 

In the classroom, because of a deep personal interest in his students 
and because of his own scholarly ideals, he inspired his students with a 
desire to attain to the standards which he set before them. Therefore, 
through the many who have gone from his classroom to be teachers of 
Latin his contribution to the strength of the classics is without measure. 
At present seventy graduates from the Latin Department of De Pauw 
are teaching Latin in Indiana. 
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Because Dr. Post gave twenty years of his life to the organizing of 
the De Pauw library, his productive work was not as great in quantity 
as he had wished it to be. It was, however, great in quality. His Latin 
at Sight, published in 1894, was one of the first books published in which 
reading Latin in the Latin order was advocated. Since that time count- 
less Latin teachers have adopted that principle. Selected Epigrams of 
Martial, published in 1908, is still the best American edition of that poet. 
He also contributed to classical and philological journals. 

Loya! as he was to his students, to his friends, to the college in which 
he chose to work, and devoted to the classics, the words frequently 
spoken of him should be his epitaph: “He was a scholar and a gentle- 
man.” DADE BEE SHEARER. 


Des Moines Iowa 

The Latin section of the State Teachers Association met Friday after- 
noon, November 4, 1932, at the Hotel Savery under the chairmanship 
of Professor J. M. Bridgham of Grinnell College. Papers were read by 
Florence E. Flynn of Mason City on “Innovations in the Teaching of 
First-Year Latin” and by Oscar E. Nybakken of the University of Iowa 
on “Recent Impressions of Rome.” The officers for next year are Mr. 
Nybakken, chairman, and Eugenie Pattison, Warren Harding Junior 
High School of Des Moines, secretary. 


Harvard University 

Harvard College is offering for competition an entrance scholarship 
of the value of $525 for men entering that college next September. It 
will be awarded on the basis of excellency in classical languages, and 
examination papers will be set next March or April. Further details may 
be obtained of the chairman of the Committee, Wilfred Westgate, Mat- 
thews Hall 33, Cambridge, Mass. 


University of Iowa 

The fifteenth annual Conference of the Classical Teachers of Iowa will 
be held in Iowa City Friday morning, afternoon, and evening, and Satur- 
day morning, February 10-11, 1933. The following papers will be included 
in the program: “Extra-canonical Sayings of Jesus,” “Greek and Roman 
Elements in our Christmas Customs,” and “Some Recent Theories of the 
Cause of the Decline of Roman Civilization” by W. A. Oldfather, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; “Sight Translation — a Means or an End?” and “Rari 
Nantes” by Calla A. Guyles, University of Wisconsin; “Dramatic Irony 
in Plautus” by Lou L. Bassett, Sheldon; “Creating the Classical Atmo- 
sphere in the High School” by Mary A. Boxwell, Fort Dodge; “The 
Classical Influence upon French Pre-Revolutionary Literature’ by Alpha 
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K. Braunwarth; “The Autobiographical Element in Horace” by Kathryn 
L. Daly; “The Teacher’s Role” by Helen Eddy, University of Iowa; “Can 
We Meet the Challenge?” by Roy C. Flickinger, University of Iowa; 
“Goethe and the Classics” by Norman Foerster, University of Iowa; 
“Who First Buried Polynices?” by Minnie Keys, University of Iowa; 
“The Anti-Religious Element in Lucretius” by Dr. W. P. Lemon, Iowa 
City; “A Study of the Emotions Suggested by the Similes in Vergil’s 
Aeneid” by Edythe Moore, Osceola; “Discoveries at Eleusis’’ by George 
E. Mylonas, University of Illinois; “A Summer at the American Acad- 
emy in Rome” by Oscar E. Nybakken, University of lowa; “Retardation 
in Vergil’s Aeneid” by Elizabeth G. Pietenpol, Central College; ‘“Con- 
sanguinity Versus Politics in Ancient Rome” by Franklin H. Potter, 
University of Iowa; “Latin in the State Academic Contest — Retrospect 
and Prospect” by Marguirette Struble, University of Iowa; “Philosophy 
in Greek Literature” by Bonno Tapper, University of Iowa; “Outside 
Reading for Teachers of Latin” by Dorrance S. White, University of 
Iowa. 


Rome, Fellowships at the American Academy 

Three fellowships in classical studies, each for a term of two years, 
are to be awarded by the American Academy in Rome. Each Fellow will 
receive free tuition and residence at the Academy and a stipend of 
$1250 a year, with an additional allowance of $150 a year to cover ex- 
penses of transportation to and from Rome. Opportunity is offered for 
extensive travel, including a trip to Greece. The competitions are open 
to unmarried citizens of the United States who are not over 30 years 
of age. Persons who desire to compete for one of these fellowships must 
fill out a formal application and file it with the Executive Secretary not 
later than February 1, 1933. They must at the same time submit evidence 
of the ability to read Latin, Greek, French, and German, and of attain- 
ment in Latin literature, Greek literature, and Greek and Roman history 
and archaeology. A knowledge of Italian is strongly recommended. Each 
appointment is made with the understanding that continuation of the 
Fellowship for a second year rests entirely upon the career of the Fellow 
in the first year, which must be satisfactory to the staff in Rome and the 
Committee on the Classical School. For further information apply to 
Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary of the American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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_ lIncluding books received at the Editorial Office of the CLAssicaL JouRNAL 
in Iowa City, Ia. 
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